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1925, embodied i iling at special rate of posta onsin, under the Act 
ion 538, P. L. and R., authori the Actof 


on 
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munities cannot. Construction 1 engineers, efficiency experts, 


; economists, and others who ai are accustomed to ) orienting t ‘their think- 
Bc in terms of logically developed formulas, | plans, and specifications have 2 


accused of thinking of people i in very unrealistic terms. How- 


ever, engineers, efficiency experts, and. economists are not alone 


neer 
a ec to recognize that human beings stic 


stones or even as purely r rational indiviihenls “Most of us fall all too po easly 
into” ‘the error of f thinking that communities can be made. . Even some 


sl _ sociologists a are anxious to be called social e1 engineers, and people. who do an 
claim | to be engineers or scientists have the same mental orientation. _ 
amous American ‘ ‘melting pot” theory is proof of the prevalence of this | 
attitude among our ' people. We have believed that all our ethnic and racial 


7 groups : and cultures could be n moulded i into one great culture j just as ‘sepa- 
rate metals are poured into one ‘mould to make an alloy stronger than. any : 
the metals. Or when we ve don’ like ke something, we ought t to pass 


law against that.” 


a 
‘When I say that cannot be built or or even legislated 
existence, Tam not the importance of werd role of ideas. 


come integrated with the a ideas of the people. —— 
at they themselves are the active party implied in such verbal 
as “we want” or “‘we do,” “ rather than “ they order” or “they do.” 


cy Nor i is th this « a purely ¢ organismic : theory of s f society, for communities are not 


“plants or or animals or similar organisms; and neither are they machines. __ 


ted to the 1e American. Sociological Society. at Philadelphia, Dec. 27, 1939. 


2 


me: 
tofruit, they mus 
a of the people, not merely in the min< 


: _ The fact that communities cannot be buile need not mean resignation to 
: a the status q quo. Social processes a and change: can be nu nurtured. The distinction — ao 
between plans and quick building or construction, on the one hand, ‘and 
ideas and their slow nurture and unfolding, on the other, is 
because experience and history I have shown that i it is usually lost sight ¢ of by 
impatient people v who attempt | to change society. 
I wish t to discuss this: ; nurturing ng process further, using t the relations of the the 
7 federal ¢ government to communities as a basis for observation. The discus- 
sion will be divided into two parts: I. Attempts on the part of the federal 
government to bring new communities inti 0 ex xistence; and II, the oo of 


certain federal agencies | to communities. 


Govaen ERNMENT ATTEMPTS TO Create 


A. Subsistence Homesteads. 1. Pics Idea. Before J — can 


intellige 


_ community life, then i in the throes of v4 depression. In all, thirty ‘re 


ence homesteads projects on which approximately 2539 are 


states DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FARM SECURITY 


co 


8 
| be nur- 
| 
lerning existing cultural patterns and attitudes and what may 
of these. Also, knowledge concerning means of changing 
or developing existing processes and ideas must be at hand. This can best be he 
illustrated by reference to an intensive study now being made of some six- 
teen subsistence homestead projects established by the federal 
The study involves the influence of ideas and resulting chang [ 
___Early leaders hoped that for a considerable portion of our people subsist- 


3 

have be ‘ablished by Subsistence Division, Federal 


apa Relief Administration, Resettlement Administration, and For- 


est Service. All except the two Forest Service communities are now under 
the supervision and control of the in 
‘United States Department of Agriculture.? 


‘aa shall not give a detailed description of ‘the plans and ee of the 
Subsistence Homesteads Division as originally constituted. Rather, I shall 


discuss those ideas which s seem to me to have most bearing upon the | prob- 
tem of revitalizing American community life. The original grant of $25,- 
000,000 made in 1933 was to be used in establishing homes for workers on 


= land to enable them to produce a substantial part of their f food. ber 


Settlers were to be low-i income e families and | were ‘to become full o owners, in 
simple after a 20- or 30-year period. Although the projects ‘differed | 


idely and were scattered i in all parts of the country, there w were two es- 
different types. On the one hand, there were the projects for 
ded urban workers, which, in addition to supplying the settlers with a 

ey and land i in the country on which 1 to grow { food, also were to — 


them w with \ industrial employn ment in | either cooperatively or privately owned | + 


- factories and enterprises; ¢ on the other hand, there w were the projects outside 
cities s where industries already. existed. The most essential features of ed 


benefits of a combined rural and life, and decentralization 
of industry. Influential leaders in the movement were convinced that, other es 
‘things being equal, people who ‘work with living, | growing plants and a ani- 


a mals in the country make 1 more . satisfactory individual and social adjust-— 


Se ments than do other wpe It was s also believed that the subsistence = 


milar 


a 
| development a the — as well as the basis for cooperative sation. eo; 
. The basis of the ee Rees concerning subsistence homesteads is a study made by fe 
mY participant observers who lived or worked on sixteen of the subsistence homestead project 
ie é. from one to three months during the past summer. All application records and other ap- 
os plicable official documents have been analyzed and manuscripts are now in preparation for a a 7 


report which should be available in the next few months. There are also 124 rural type proj- 
— ects on which some 9493 families are living. The Division of Farm Population and Rural 
_ Welfare in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has also studied these projects. The gen- _ uy 
*. eralizations made in the following discussion are supported by the findings of the larger study = 
_ of both rural and subsistence homestead projects. See Social Research Reports No. XI, and 
XVIII, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
Wilson, “The Place of Subsistence Homesteads in our National Economy,’ 
Fi Farm Econ., January 1934. C. C. Taylor ‘ ‘Subsistence merce from a Sociologist’s * 
Point of View,” J. Farm Econ., November 1935. 


ane 
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g , stimulated and founded upon si 


: 


Such in iia were the fundamental features of the plan. Unfortunately, 

at least, for research, the agencies which administered the projects changed, 
as did personnel and objectives.? However, certain tentative ‘conclusions 


- be reached from the eo which is now in process. actin 


_ This means that intensive use of small plots of land must be made if _ 
_. projects are placed near cities of any considerable size where land values are 
high. Experience has shown that if the projects are built far enough from the q ; 

aoe to get cheap land for more extensive : use, transportation costs _ 
make them impracticable. The problem ‘then becomes that of getting t the 


homesteaders: to. practice an more or 


. familie ; produce food for their own use? Offhand, one might think it an 
ne oe matter to get people who h have available soil to produce fresh food lfor 
- ze their tables. It is not easy, however, to get the average American _— 
employed inyurban industry to farm small plots of gr ound intensively ‘Se 
hen that in some sections of the country it is not custom- 
_ary for even farmers to produce garden, milk, and ‘meat products | for their . 
tab tables, it becomes « evident that i in America one is confronted with conditions _ A 


ec to this and possibly t to some : other colonial countries. One may well 


ask, when farmers purchase food stuffs which they could easily and cheaply as 


o28: - produce, how one can expect urban workers to make the effort? What are 7 
the cultural | backgrounds | of this ‘tendency of American farmers to belittle 
= 
the 3 importance nce of “the | goods produced for or home use and of farming as a Pi 


believe that at a part of the explanation i is to be f found in the fact 


that our ancestors lost their pr peasant heritage of ¢: echaiaues. and attitudes 

Historians have ve shown that the British subjects, who 

uence in n setting th ng the | pattern of our rural culture, were not peasants. Hav- tu" 
ke previously been uprooted by the e enclosures and the liquidation of the cf = 
oa feudal system, their migration to America was a back-to-the-land move- C3 


"supplemented by crude agriculture, or moved on. W here possible, they i in- 


4 ment. In the South, if ‘if markets were not t available, they turned toh hunting, e 


The Resettlement Administration (now the Farm Administration) took over all 
except four of the industrial and rural projects of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- _ 
4 tion (now Work Projects. Administration), as well as the projects of the Division of Sub- ‘ 
a =4 sistence Homesteads i in the Department of Interior i in 1934. Recently the Farm —— 


|) i _ Previously stated one of the essential features of the program was that of en- | oe 
| 

hay 
) te. 
hig @ 
| 
int 
| 


ee i: either let the soil wash a away or mined it until some of our land i ™ _ ‘the 


mode of life of German, F French, Swiss and other non- 
ee nists who settled in groups in | this country and retained their peasant cul- 


ture § and traditions st stands in sharp contrast: to the life of those who for 
reasons have lost their | peasant backgrounds. . They worked hard, 1 


es conectad the soil, retained their handicrafts, would have little ib 


“to do with slave ery and hired labor, and usually developed a high type of 
most all areas, their farms are among the best and it is on 
q 
farming 


for a a significant r number of these people to be on reo The nent in 


“easily lose their interest in the soil and move to town. In this connection, it — a. 


a s interesting t to > note that where abandoned New England farms are being 


d, people of peasant background are at at work. The famous 
ous McRae colonies i in | eastern North Carolina, a, located i in an n area or 
a where sharecropping and poverty are the rule, v were settled for the most part " 

_ by people of peasant backgrounds. On the newly established ~rmenagredll = 


homesteads, with such exceptions as the California project at El Monte, the | 


3 “4 families who are making the best showing at “living at home” hey — a 


with agricultural « experience comparable t to that which they pa for inten- 


ive gardening. Practically all of those with peasant backgrounds 
made good. The least successful homesteaders are those from. communities 


= yhere it is to hire Negroes to do the hard manual labor 


= larger numbe 


It cannot 


in the art WwW here this been available, , people have 
_ decreased their expenditures | for food and derived psychological satisfactions — 


from. their gardening work. In most cases, such guidance has not been 


mie: Richard H. Shryock, “British Versus German Traditions in Colonial Agriculture,” ’ Uni- 


eate versity of Pennsylvania, Department of History, Philadelphia, December - 3 1937; and 
iS Walter M. _Kollmorgen, ‘ “The German-Swiss i in Franklin County, Tennessee,” Unpublished 


— 
= 
= 
Te 
Bae rs of people of peasant stock in their cities. ae 
be good homesteaders and to practice intensive agricultv 
ion in gardening has not been in vain. 
denied that good instruction in 


4 
ah 


a to the organization. Highly in ceil | communities a: are always n necessary to 
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E available e for the sim simple reason that extension and agricultural a agents | — 


for the most part ‘specialized i in the production « of. cash crops. This is : an- 
_ other proof of the thesis that : the! roots of our cash crop nomy are very ‘ 


~~ Cooperation and Community Life. The headers: of the subsistence home- 
_ stead movement believed that cooperatives were instruments which could 


be used effectively i in revitalizing community life. It was hoped that the 


<a blessings which c | cooperatives have brought to most of the European peoples, " 


to ‘the Finns, Swedes, Danes, ‘Series, end might be 


- Cooperatives like communities, cannot not be bi built from the t e top dow 


= + por T heir growth must ben nurtured. In one one instance, the settlers rs thought 


aa of req requesting a small loan to start a cooperative and were given seven times 


: i the amount originally considered. On another, it was determined that a cer- _ 


_ tain project should have a purebred-hog cooperative. The people were sur- 

ss prised one day to learn they had a hog cooperative, not to mention a a good .F 

_ many thousand i dollars’ worth of other r cooperatives. On some of the ‘strand-— ep 
ed urban workers’ Projects, people who had 1 not the slightest knowledge of 
how to operate even a a simple. cooperatively-owned store became part of 
2 huge cooperative schemes involving factories. Few realistic students of co- 
‘Operation were surprised when endeavors failed. of the more 


tensive programs, , there i is some question as as to successful 
have been in the early years sof the homestead projects. To | serve 
effectively, over a longer period of time, a cooperative must have | an in- o 
formed ‘membership. which is determined to follow good cooperative prin- 


wae and which is willing and able to delegate | authority toa competent _ 


board of directors and toa competent manager ' without : at any time failing — 4 


a to take a active | ye part in n general policy formation and without failing to retain» 
interest in its enterprise. Furthermore, i it has been demonstrated that if it is _ 
~ to succeed in the face of modern competition, the membership of a coopera- .! yt 

a tive must be composed ¢ of persons who trust one another and who are loy al al 
. produce such conditions. Studies « of the cooperatives s of the American Finns 

and other r groups have demonstrated this. is that 


5 North Cad States, An Analysis of the Factors Involved in its Genesis ad an Appraisal of — s 
_ the Elements of Strength and of Weakness in its Institutional Expression Today,” ‘University a : 
: of Michigan, Doctoral Dissertation Ann Arbor Michigan, June 193 


im 
| 
. 
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volving large investments on projects have been colossal failures and the | 
— 
| 
| 
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UNIT’ 


igen cooperative has been « ca 7 the synthesis of 


nschaft and Gesellschaft, meaning th that i it is s based o on n the one hand upon 


earted | sympathy and respect among kinfolks and friends who make © oo 
; up integ ated communities; on the other hand, on hard- headed and rational 
pes neiples. Such a combination is very difficult to achieve because, 


only expressed, sympathies ruin business organization, and aed 
‘ness cy destroys sympathy. On the new subsistence Projects, made 


r examples could be drawn from 
the subsi sist 
be built but must + gradually evolve. On only o one project did any serious dif. 


= with religion develop. On 1 this, a | southern project, , a liberal adminis- Bo 


tration decided to have : a union church. Each | prospective settler was inter- Se 


— 
viewed and required to agree that he would be satisfied to have only the one ct. 


 -viewe 
church on the project. It was only natural that serious trouble should result __ " 
3 when people of different denominational preferences, who took their religion tine 


rl a seriously, came under the influence ¢ of dogmatic preachers rs of their respective | 


aa faiths. This is only an isolated i instance but i it again « demonstrates the r ne- 
- cessity: of understanding the whole background of people before attempting 


to change their lives. Great changes in fundamental attitudes and behavior 


os may be expected to come e about ve very slowly unless resort is made to revolu-_ 


=—_— example was s that encountered when the tenure of t the settlers 
iblished. Americans seem to want t to own things in fe in fee 2 simple s so that Bg 
t they can | dispose of them and u use ‘them at will. Some claim that this, like the 
| American — for peasantry, is a European | heritage dating from the old 
closure movement and the breakdown of when mold 


en 
a tenure 


invol ‘tenu On the two projects established by the Forest 

: “ice, the go government retained the title to prevent exploit ation and leased the as 
4 units at very reasonable rates. It was difficult to inter vee t settlers in these = 
and those who settled have not been so well sati 


1925, Jahr., 


— 
— 
r characteristic prevailed a and other Cultur 
ither characteristic Movement and othe 
13 
a: 
a 


eee were e going gto own vn their places outright. Also, « on 1 the subsistence home-_ 


steads proper, there was objection to the that. the un units ‘could n not 

tod be sublet nor sold until the last p ; pay ayment was made, forty ‘years® after the | 
a settler began payments. In fact, settlers spoke of the 40-year pay period as — a 
Mor years in the wilderness.”” Even when the time was reduced to twenty 


ae years, the settlers wanted the rights to sublease and sell. Such attitudes are i 

= Local ve versus Centralized Control and Administration and Their Effect” 
pao Upon: the Community. Besides these somewhat general problems, any agency} a 
oe a which is attempting to revitalize community life will be confronted with — 

- problems of a more local nature. It may be possible to conduct the adminis- _ 
a tration of | large-scale r road | building an and other work of a strictly — 
‘a nature are by means ¢ of staff c organization | from central office far far distant com 

“fe the work. Such centralized control n may result in certain economies and = 
ficiency of administration. Responsibility and control m may both reside in a 
central office and uniformly rationalized procedures and efficient organiza- 

programs may 
suffer from want of some type o of local control aad 7 


rey 


e~ been said above t to indicate te that communities not only cannot be built : 


but that attet npts | to manage local community affairs by bureaucratic cen- = 
tralized control from distant points. may | be actually destructive. 


, he original officials of the Subsistence Homesteads Division desired 
ar above all to have localized control for their projects. T he planning of the 
projects was done by a local Board of Sponsors including a an official — 
: a senting | g the g government. Control y was supposed | to be lodged i in 1 these local 
boards which supervised a local coi corporation on established to borrow the 
federal money | with which to carry out the work within certain psc 
limits. Later, ‘the projects were federalized and the Boards of 
_ abolished because of certain budget regulations which were said to make the 
plan infeasible. It i is ; also claimed that federalization was made necessary 
political cal pressure upon the central offices after the v work of the Subsist- 
ence Homesteads Division was transferred to the Resettlement — 
tion. Political pressure, it was claimed, made the central offices responsible — 
_ and therefore the control must reside there} To refute this contention, those _ oe. 


favored local administration and responsibility point to the Federal 


Experience control through | a centralized a agency in 
hes demonstrated one thing for certain. If ¢ centralized administration did a 
increase efficiency in management and operation, it lost in Tocal support 
and morale) There ar are fundamental reasons for this. A government 


 § The origial provision allowed for amortization in 20 to 30 years, but was 


years after the projects were transferred to the Resettlement Administration. 
an 
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anna people « develops i into ‘extremely impersonal | relationships, and 


ee of the federal officials to ouitinieaiel local conditions and people, 2 
. well as general misunderstanding and distrust on the part of the settlers, ; 
i could be described. Such : a state of affairs is not exceptional and almost — 
always results when the "government or any other large organization at- 
empts to deal directly with local communities. WwW here 
‘ontrol and administration, should reside in 1 the local communities if the 
danger of steam-rollering these out of existence is to be avoided. Of course, % hi 
_ the government must establish such controls as are necessary to prevent 
ae the loss of its equity in a given venture, but this can be done without undue 
centralization and | regimentation, (provided there is high national morale 


a general attitude which 1 promotes honesty and respect for the govern 


on the part of the people}\Where populations are heterogeneous and 
a ries large, it is frequ ently difficult to establish local autonomy ae e 
programs of a national government because interests are diverse and respect 


for the central | authority tends to be weak. T he fact remains, however, that | ‘ ae 


: 
re! ntation resulting from. bureaucratic control i is more apt to destroy 


me 
‘communities | than it is to revitalize them. ‘This, problem of loca ver 
centralized control will be further discussed in connection with the work of © w. 


the Division of State and Local Planning. 
ake 


velopment ¢ of subsistence homesteads, should r not t discredit the achievement 
. Each mistake made by the go government may be thought i 

| “of as valuable capital which will be of great importance in the conduct of 

4 similar movements in the future. Moreover, the cupertment has made made the © 


_ road to home and land they 
depression or Of course there are “excep- 


5 


also be taken’ of. the fact ‘that 
ureaucratic control may antagonize and even destroy communities, it 
y, through furni 


& 


evel together n much as a common enemy may u unite te factions. 
i B. Effect of National Programs” on Urban Communities. 1. 

nited States Housing Authority a and Public Works Administration n. The 


nited States Housing: Authority h has | launched the | greatest housing de- 


velo opm ment ever sponsored bya an n American ee AIn 37 cities, 23, 338 
-in 


g 


— 
ie j 
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 propriated for apartments to house 185,000 > families in some 112 cities. 
The United States Housing Authority loans and contributes mone to 
g y 
2 local housing authorities which, as public ; agencies » plan, | build, own, and | . 
_ operate public housing projects. There are claims that i in some instances. i 
— i this has resulted i in local al favoritism, inefficiency, and other difficulties, in- E 
dicating, that local control in cities has its shortcomings as well as 
: centralized control. Lack of | enlightened, | civic-minded leadership in some ’ 
cities, particularly those dominated by one industry or group, has handi-_ 
capped the construction as well as organization and community work, 
Which of the alternatives, local or centralized control, has the least evils pe 
4 for city housing v work is a disputed point. . However, as previously indicated, 
a 
(local control has certain definite advantages when public-spirited individ- 
As was the case with the rural or subsis aren projects, construction has 
frequently overshadowed the community a aspects of the work. Experience 
demonstrated, however, that c construction alone would n not not win a place | = = 
program. ‘Local community relationships had to be a adjusted or | 
- - development of projects suffered from local criticism and other | difficulties. — 
t ‘The authority advocates that a Community Relations Counsel with com- | 
munity training be placed upon the manager's s staff. Among the Counselor’ = 


duties are those of of making arrangements to allow for the extension of S 
a5 


| 


normal community facilities of the. city to include the people » of the om 
ee Pr project to the end that it may be integrated i into the life of the larger com- © 
munity, , providing for city-wide library, clinic, park, and recreation facili-_ 
Z ul ea W hen such a counselor is not on the local staff, all of the community — 


work falls to ‘the manager. As would be expected, it is extremely 


difficult to get local authorities to appoint managers Ww who have a combina-_ 
ot _ tion of of qualities en: enabling them t to direct construction, , deal in real ¢ estate, 
> nurture an embryo community into o existence. . In fact, such people z 
he is still too new and too few it have been made for 
an apprais isal f the results of the organization However, the 
of Greenbelt, Maryland, and Watling inE ngland,® social activity is 


"great fc fora a time after ‘settlement. Everyone i is anxious t to his status 


and social activity gradually subsides to a more nearly that 
which: the settlers were accustomed before arriving. ‘Unfortunately, the 


is behind ii in to change their lives overnight. Such. people 
©The ~* The Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare has cooperated in conducting .- 
of the of Greenbelt, Also, Ru Ruth Durant, , Watling: A Survey 


| 
ng u 
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ments, the ‘managers attempt to against this by demonstration 


There are, , of course, many other arise are. 
nmunities and the significance of 
here 1 is a great 


4 
&§ 
reclamation projects. _In such cities, had overexpansion, 
Som -_ speculation, and holding of property for gain during the boom or construc 


tion period, and bankruptcy and economic collapse afterwards. The 


__ Bureau of Reclamation desired to build a model community for construc- 


tion workers, » lay the basis for a modern permanent community, , and 
a Prevent overexpansion of the economic structure. re. To this end, the 


>) 

ee Bureau established a rigid centralized control of political and economic 
activities, retained title to all land, controlled the number and type of eco- 
nomic enterprises, and required all residents to hold “registration cards. 
- Failure to abide by regulations | meant loss of cards : and expulsion. This 

dictatorial control, most of which was vested i in the construction engineer, nie: 

= a government employ ee, resulted in a relatively low « crime rate, absence of 

vernal strife, and relatively few bankruptcies. It did, however, have its 


ee Prices were high because of semimonopoly conditions, there 


i 


"were many personal animosities and frictions which would not have de- 
veloped « or "would have found release under “democratic control. . Complaints 

tended to; go ‘to high officials because of distrust for those of lower | rank and 
con dislike of them. Most important of all, * government has: not found it 


possible to release | its control i rith the e 


after comple 


a Stuart t Chapin, ‘ ‘The Effects of Slum Clearance and Re-housing on Family and Com- 
munity Relationships in Minneapolis,” Amer. Sociol., March 1938. 
1 These remarks are based upon Ralph Danhof, “Social Planning and Community D 


easy prey for high-pressu n. Since high 
research to determine the effect of this program upon the lives of the 
local people—both those who have been displaced by cum clearance 
| 
meee} 
—- 
—s— 
— 
— 
. "may be one of the general consequences of dictatorship or bureaucratic = — a 
= 
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> Fai Security / Administration has made loans to 196 ce county- 


care associations for | the pr purpose of rehabilitating its clients 
vee 


Service. Likewise, t 


_ComMUNITY AND ACTION IN THE Depa 


be 
Action. Agencies. these federal agencies which have attempted 


_ bring new communities into existence, there are many such agencies — 
which deal directly or indirectly with existing communities. In the United 3 


= ates Department of Agriculture, the Farm Credit Administration loans ¥ 


a million dollars annually to cooperatives which _have— already 


adopted | or which agree to adopt c certain democratic cooperative prince ples. 


through providing complete medical | care, including hospitalization and 
_ prescribed drugs, with annual costs per family ranging from $15 to $30. _ 

Loans amounting to over $6,500,000 have also been made to cooperatives 
; “composed of rehabilitation clients and | other low-i income farmers who ¢ could — 

‘not elsewhere borrow money for farm machinery, brood stock, and other 
needs. ‘The Rural Electrification Administration makes loans for 20 to 

rs to cooperatives to build electric lines s and transmission equipment ¥ 


under the provision that such cooperatives follow 


upon community |i nown 
shout this and space does not for an statement 


Other agencies in ‘the Department o of Agriculture which work 


Administration, the Civilian & n Corps, many 

- agencies, | play important roles in local community life. Almost all of a 

agencies have claimed ‘that their programs are organized on a community 
basis. However, few terms mean as many ‘things ‘to 
term “community.” ’ Unfortunately, i in the various action programs, it has 


been used to mean ‘minor civil: divisions ‘such as as townships, beats | (Mis- 


of a type of soil or land use 
_ Division of State and Lo Local Planning, Bureau of 


nomics, United States Department of Agriculture. Probably the most signifi- 
cant program the Department of Agriculture has s conducted in recent years — 


is chiefly concerned with the matter of local and central control. The e 
8 Cooperatives i in the United States at America do only about one or two percent of the 
a pee retail trade, whereas in Finland they handle 30. percent, in Sweden 12 percent, in the 
British Isles, France and Denmark 10 percent, and in Switzerland from 10 to 12 percent. See a 
Maxwell Stewart, “Cooperatives i in United States,” ¢ Affairs Committee 
No. 32. York, May 1939. 
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REBUILDING MERICAN CO MUNITY LIFE | 
to use community com- 
“mittees ‘in planning process t to integrate a action programs and utilize 
democratic 1 means of controlling action a: agencies. 


* came into existence because officials believed t rad developed | an. 
of administration resulting i in ‘the of 


fe the farmer mo money for doing v what another o offered him money n ‘not to do. ee 


a This i is ‘not. surprising in view of the. fact that 1 many y of the programs were a ie a 
up hastily and under « emergency conditions when people were in dire 

need. However, programs may be well coordinated. “from the national 
— point of view and yet fail to fita particular community. There is little doubt 


oa relief and other programs, w which may have assisted some communities, © 
played havoc and destroyed morale i in. others. The ‘reorganization 1 of 

e Department of f Agriculture | has resulted in ‘the establishment of 

Reet Division of State and Local Planning which is ; supposed | to channel the 

we 


- local opinion to national agencies in the United States Department of 
== re and to adapt national programs more closely to local conditions, 


t the same time a means: for transmitting national points o of Bie 


‘which plans for | ‘that community y and sends « committee ‘men to sit « on 1 the > 


‘county committee to make up up county y plans. County com: committees send 1 repre-— 
_ sentatives to State committees. Each county is supposed to work out plans — 
democratic discussion by farmers, technicians, and a administrators. 


the ca case when such committees planned fort thee extension work i in n the. county - 

in predepression | times. In: some areas, the committees may in in the future be — 


elected. Unfortunately, i in most counties, which are ‘represented by com- 
- mittees, communities are confused with geographical or political areas ach 
; ships or 


as townships or land-use areas. It is hoped that communities in the socio- a < Bef 
Togical come to have significance in this work. In several alstates, 

the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare i is assisting in mapping 
the > community and n neighborhood areas and, i in ‘some cases, determining 


= the leaders who should be used in the planning process. For r empirical p pur- 
- poses of procedure, the community has been defined as a group of people ete 
_ who have a feeling of belonging to a given area in which they live, te 
= with h one another, and d mutually support and attend common churches, Se 


schools, or anizations and | olaces s of business. If such rou are. 
> 


: — 
— 
x. 
a deve ities say tl ent. We do not 


= have power or ie will go out of existence. T Thus there arise ek ge 
ck _lems which must be considered in connection with this Great democratic — 
"undertaking of the Department of Agriculture. Ww ill these planning organi- 


4 zations merely add another bureaucratic organization to the n many already Bs 
snes ? Can a gove ernment ‘set tupa an organization - 


administration which is in office? W ill groups exert pressure to 
increase federal expenditures in local areas? W here minority groups and 
»> ie 
ae income stratification exist in communities, will this new organization fur- a 
a means whereby the weaker are exploited at the expense of the 


ronger? For example, will more. e sharecroppers be displaced i ? Will 


farm laborers be further reduced? Can the Division of Program Study 


- Discussion i in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics develop the discus- 
thus fostering democratic the country 


as failed to many ‘aspects of 


y lem of revi sizing ‘American community life. Even though attention wa 
centered upon federal agricultural agencies which deal with lca com 
munities, space has allowed for o only cursory observations. However, some | A. 

for further testing can be made concerning these observa- } 


inte 


in the nurturing of community development ‘operatives and other. group» 
programs | must be | developed gradually if the | patterns a and acne, aed 
for such ¢ action are not already in existence. 


2. cultural traits or cesses 


—_ Bureaucratic or dictatorial control from central offices of ton away 


_ communities will lose in local cooperation, support and morale, part, if oad 


all, of the advantage such control has over local control 


action and planning agencies s should, _ where possible, 
TRAN 
ce local communities functional units. ‘If are ‘disregarded 
people, support for these Programs a 
wi a not be on. as pane nent a a basis as if the community were made the - 


s are not now sufh- = 
i vocal and to a place in administration and plan- 


isregarding them will certainly 1 not strengthen them. To revitalize 
community | life, , existing communities ‘should be made f 


ing groups are to live. their 1 lens 
, their planning must show 
| 3 
| 
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situations, and in any case I know very little about cities. “Further- 
more, so much of social life is carried on at the community level that it is 
impossible to discuss all the phases, so I have selected those aspects of the 
_ subject which appear most significant to me. 


The Concept “Community. ” Any discussion of community trends necessarily 

will be greatly influenced by! the specific connotations that are given to the 


_ term community, which is not an easy one to define; all in all, community is 
ne of the most ambiguous words in sociological literature. For this reason, — 


is highly important to set forth precisely the sense in which the term is 


on 


- examination of the literature reveals two ) principal s senses in which 
com seed is used, both of them having | very good authority in the Latin 


ne of rapid to 0 qualities of solidarity or 


=- 


lo cality base. "Said | hei in an fax ‘study: 
By community I mean any area of common life, village, or or town, or district, or ees 
county, or even wider area. To deserve the name community, the area must be © 


‘somehow distinguished from further areas, the common life may have some charac- — 


_ And more r caaaiiiee he has written a foll : 
circle of people who live who belong togethe 


‘definitions, but the most definition i is not always | 
most useful. On the basis of these c criteria, who can determine the —. 
limits of any community? Who is: to. say if the the incorporated 


city, the county, the state, the section, ‘the region, , or even 1 the nation - 


qualify a as a community? If sociology i is to contribute useful frames of ‘refer: 


‘ence, something 1 more specific must be attempted. For example, is. such = ee seh 
definition of community one that sociologists can ‘offer to the officials of 
* Presented to the American Sociological Society, Philadelphia, December 
Maclver, Community, 22, London, 1917, 
M. Maclver, Soci 
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at 
plete enough to include their lives, 18 ts wide enough and com- 
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Bae 
te 
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anning work of the 1 nation on a community haste? For n many 


ose definition must be attempted. 


ne of the most significant definitions of community comes out of — 
+. rk of Charles J. Galpin. For t the reason that farmers i in horse- and- -buggy des 
days: hauled their products to the ‘most convenient railway station, 
a: were some early attempts to set the limits of the rural community in terms 

of the “team haul,” but for the most part Galpin was influenced by the ° 


thinking of an age ‘that regarded the farmer as “man without a 
munity.” ’ Out of his: experiences as a rural school teacher in New York © 
state, as a resident i in the “ “skims” of the Lake States’ cutover area, and 2 
an organizer of farmers for a milk condensery i in Walworth county, Wis- 

Bee Galpin came toa realization that the farmer was not a man without — 


_* community. At the University of Wisconsin, he formulated an an objective . 
definition of community and a ac ccurate ‘method of 


a sought to know what farms v were sconnected with the s same ne village or ot! 
a center. By njeans of ingenious mapping devices, 
_lationships of each farm home in the county with the centers of the county, 


and he also discovered the areas of influence of | each of these | centers. The 
_ results of his studies revealed for ‘the first time the real community str 
of the nation. ‘Surrounding the twelve villages were twelve trade zones Or — 
trade basins n running ii in n irregular | lines, Paying ne ‘no he to political bound-— 


3 
one of these ‘rather civic centers forms the of 


actual, i 
ial life i is resolved into a a fairly unitary system of interrelatedness. The Sendeslinael ‘ 
_ community is a composite of many expanding and d contracting feature com communities : 
Possessing the characteristic pulsating of all real life. 
Galpin’s c 
the term: derives the It includes social interaction 
between, people who belong together, ‘social institutions, and a local ter- 


a community i is the n of the forces of localism i in 


9, W isconsin 


— 


| 
oof th 
standpoiie of the vila 
— 
| 
leven banking zones, — 
ial centers were eleven | areas, and four library 
i 
im 


7” a of the trade ba basin in one third of the 140 communities studied.* ee cP 


ve. 


e been directly. faced with the: 


fered for in program activities. | 
Galgin’s s definition of ‘community is the one followed. 


i, 


‘tant to devote some of our attention, to the changes i in the size nature 
- of the co — itself as a social fact: or unit. In this con 

observations can be made: (1) the community is expanding in s 


munities ‘ate gradually supplanting neighborhoods as the the basie 
groupings; 33 (3) there isa tendency for the internal structure of the 


nity to become more re differentiated; 3 (4) the boundaries between communities 
are becoming less distinct, or more blurred; and (5) local functions, es- 
‘pecially, of a governmental nature, are gradually being taken over — 


units, the county and the state and more recently 


‘All of the soundings on the questions of size indicate that the limits of the — 


community are expanding. Studies by Sanderson and his students in = 
e ork state are among the most painstaking. Their results reveal that the — 
Jarger villages are business but not 


-e-survey revealed once more a gradual in the af expan nded 


= mmunity boundaries. This time, there was a significant increase in the 


The contest between | 1 community and neighborhood i is one of the great 


oo of American history. Ina avery. real si sense, these locality. or territorial 
groups are the u units of which the ‘ ‘great society” is composed, , and a priori 
ee * would seem to ‘merit the most painstaking study on the part of the a 


Just as the biologist has observed, segregated, ‘grouped, ¢ classi- 


facts concerning ‘Jocality groupings. 


plished i in this. direction 


_It would seem that colonial society was very 
hood pattern. n. With minor exceptions, the principal ality groupings were 
a Dwight Sanderson, ‘Rural Social and Economic Areas | in Central New York, 93-94, 
Cornell AES Bulletin 614, Ithaca, 1934. 


a Edmund deS. Brunner and John H. Kolb, Rural Social Trends, 94, New Voi 1933+ 
® Edmund deS. saeatan and Irving Lorge, Rural Trends in Depression ¥ ears, 85, New 
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Between 1924 and 1930, there wasatendency 
for the areas of influence of villages of all sizes to increase, although a large 
There is still much to be accom- 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
ie 7 eli in size, w ere ‘comprised of persons closely knit together by the most 
s * intimate of social bonds, were areas within which the social interaction was a 
a almost exclusively on a face- -to-face basis, and included groupings so so limited 
in 1 scope that, despite a high degree of family self-sufficiency, it was neces- 
~ sary to go outside the limits of the ¢ group > for the satisfaction of many of he 
me elemental needs of life. As the frontier edged forward from the Appalachians 
__ to the Pacific, neighborhoods were the principal locality groups utilized in 
process of establishing orderly social al relationships among the the pioneers 
Locality groups have tended to enlarge their boundaries, 3 
had the effect of making the community supplant the neighborhood a as the cs 
under way for 
many years. Te has been fostered most of all by the development and dif. 


- bile and good roads. ‘During the last two decades, t these forces have done 
much to > change the m emap of rural America. In the areas surveyed | by Brunner ler 


ae his associates, over one-third of all the locality groupings classed as = 


disappeared between 1924 and 1936, and one fourth 


of the circuit system in dusche organization are among important 


becomes: larger, neighborhood become i 


ri the internal structure of the community becomes differentiated, it i 
= mes harder to distinguish precisely where the limits of one community 
end and those of another begin. As re- survey has —— Te-s survey, 

runner and his associates report increasing in 
mits ° the communities i in 1 their sample. ae Pac ae 
The tendency towards | greater differentiation i in the scaeaaie structure of 
*- e community can best be portrayed against a background of theoretical — 
- projections and factual studies. Attempts to project trends in community © 
size and structure and to forecast the nature of social organization in the a 


, ae -fature have been few. One of ‘the m most significant of these and one that has 


had the greatest influence upon contemporary ‘thinking i is concept of 
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a the nature of the social organization in the iia He looked fo rward t to the = 
when the confused pattern of social existing in the period, 
a 


maze 
sizes, 
_ come about 5000 fairly large, complete, farm para centers; when hen the aa 


business 2 and commercial g groups residing i in these centers would 
bk 
clearly see their true relationships with the farmers in the surrounding 


areas; and when each farm family would attach itself definitely and com- 


tion of the future in which the fairly large | business center offering all i? 
sential services would completely dominate a a \ trade and social b 


fifteen or ‘twenty n 

munity.’ ’ To use his own words: 
Then the Federal Gov vernment took out of the « country side the pest 


and substituted the rural free-delivery for ‘mail, changing the farmer’s mail address 


_ to the larger town. A decline at once began in the crossroads post-office hamlet. The __ 


a farmer began to relate himself a little more fully to the larger town. The hamlets and | 


| zation, is taking place few y will be inclined to doubt, but there seem 


villages maintaining a few restricted lines of trade thereupon began running an “a 
4 i endurance test for life. The automobile has not made it any easier for these ineffi- a 
cient centers to survive, and at present (1920) we can watch the phenomenon of the at, 
passing of the hoe- farmer’s hamlet and the rise of the machine-farmer’ s business 
center... . It may be a long time before the present partial hamlet centers will a 
? positively abandoned by the farmer; possibly many, surviving one type of disaster, ie 
he will find new life in another type of adjustment; but sooner or later the slow process 
i of ‘the greater business economy. will, if the a tendency continues, relate 


oy That a combination of the rural and urban modes of living, i. ey 

s to be 


evidence that it is the lines projected by Dr. Galpin. Such 
9 a development would represent a considerable simplification of the locality- uve 


| group structure o of the nation. The facts seem to be that such social rela-_ 


tionships actually are becoming more comple: 
On the basis of intensive studies of 12 communities in the states of Bs 


—— Minnesota, and North Dakota, and of all locality groupings in the SS 
ate of Louisiana over a thirty-year period, the writer has tried to — a 
e observed trends in locality group relationships. These are as 


There has | been a tendency for centers of various sizes to distribute themselves n more = 


un riformly with regard to the area, population and resources of the State. Or, the a 


i att —- seem to be in the direction ‘ofa more efficient pattern of rural organization. : : 
This redistribution of centers in n conjunction with improved methods of communi- 


which means that the loyalty of the farm family i is divided among sev-— 


Char I, New York, 1920; cf. + Galpin, Rural Soci ial P 


21-227, New York, 1924. 


Bee to one of these : self-sufficient centers. To this hypothetical combina- | Sa ay: 


he 


| 
— 

i 

— 
— 
—— 
— 
—| 
< 
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a centers one of being ‘confined to one. This, too, 1 makes for heterogeneity i ie 5 
the locality group and decreases the differences between various locality groups. a | 
_ From 1901 to 1931 important alterations took place in the internal structures of — . 
P" trade centers. A fundamental tendency towards specialization and division of | 
labor: between trade centers was found to be underway. Analysis of the existing situ- 
ation in 1931 showed that, despite much over-lapping, the small centers were spe-_ 
 cializing’ in certain types of services, medium- sized centers in others, and the largest _ 
centers in still others. Analysis s of changes : since 1901 showed that this division Zt 
labor had become much more evident during the thirty-year period. In general small f 
centers nearest the farms are ceasing th the attempt to provide all services and concen- _ | 
trating their efforts upon certain ty pes of enterprises for which their location giv es 
them a comparative advantage. The types of enterprises offered by the smallest cen- ‘ 
_ ters are: those which are most undifferentiated, those satisfying the most immediate _ ad 
needs, those most closely connected with agricultural production and those which 
a process farm products. As centers became larger, these types | became relatively ‘less 
aq important, and more highly specialized types made their appearance. This has an 
a immediate influence upon the behavior of the farm family. Small centers near the _ 
are resorted to for ‘securing services which meet many of the most 


| 


have been ae lead to the belief that small centers are not doomed to extinc- > 


i _ The results of all the New York studies as digested by Sanderson seem | 
_to be in agreement. According to him, the typical open country family in | 
_ New York state now resorts to the local village or ‘hamlet at a distance not 


= three miles for one half of « all services. ( Groceries, auto repairs, re 
hardware, feed, church, grange, and school make up > the bulk of these. 
ie out of ten families go not over four miles to a slightly. larger \ village for a 


a similar services. From) a still larger distant for ur to ‘Six three 


Fg 


essentially the same conclusion.2 


Smith, Farm Trade Centers in 


ian H. Kolb, writing i in Wis isconsin some 15 years 3 after Galpin, has arrived e 


Bulletin 234, Baton Rouge, 1933. 
Sanderson, op. cit., 95. 
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| great 
b spect to modern arteries of communication and transportation, will continue to en 
_cline and disappear, but others more favorably located will continue to serve many influel 
ferent 
j 
_ These 
re urniture, work clothes, movies, physician, high school, lodge, hardware, 
> ~~ shoes, and weekly newspaper. Nine out of ten families patronize acity 
distant 1§ miles or more for dress clothes, furniture, shopping goods, and Y' 
tuxuries. Finally, the mail order firm is resorted to by one tenth of the 
|  merm 
| 
ons, 28, Wisconsin AES Research Bulletin 117, Madison, esu t 


federal governments to as- 
responsibility for functions once thought to be strictly of local concern. 
is well known. _ County, state, and even federal support for schools has — = ee 
brought with it more centralized control and direction. The state operating 


very largely through the county has assumed a a considerable me measure of re- he 
sponsibility for local health and sanitation. The building and maintenance 


of roads and highways, once a community and county function, has been | 

taken over very largely by the state and federal governments. Gradually, — 

the police power and the administration of justice generally are being trans- 

“ferred to levels of government not centering in the community. These are F: 

_ merely examples ¢ of the widely ramifying changes that are underway. f 
the facts seem to be: (1) both the neighborhood and 

are losing exclusive claim to the loyalty and patronage of the sediviteal 

a family; (2) neighborhoods are not doomed to extinction, but will find te 
Be principal role asa 1 complementary part of the enlarged community; (3)com- 

munities are developing. complementary, and supplementary ‘relationships 


among themselves, are allowing the neighborhood t to play” a definite 


are seeing the individual families participate in ‘the activities of the 
great society in an -extracommunity capacity; (4) the family is gradually 
dividing i its attachments and loyalty among the surrounding neighborhood, 


encompassing community, and the centers of industry and trade whose “a ‘ 
influences envelop the community; and (5) necessary functions 


f social living, once directed by the forces of localism ‘operating. ‘through the 
are ‘how carried on at the county, state, and national levels 


within the community. has already been 

wo other important structural changes next receive attention. 

hese are the changes in social solidarity and in n social stratification. “a 


prev Solidarity. The nature and basis of the social solidarity or cohesion | ee 
a the community is undergoing a rather fundamental change. Gradual — ae Ba 


"wane is the cohesion which results from 1 likenesses and | similarities, called — 


by Giddings “consciousness « of kind,” by -Ténnies “semein: 


though this is, it is nevertheless of basic importance. Definitely on the 

in kind,” onnies “‘gemeinschaft,” and by 
Durkhei tg ‘mechanistic solidarity. ” In other words, what Sorokin, Zim- ai a. 
_merman, and Galpin have called the cumulative group is being replaced 
by what Kolb has designated as special interest groups. With the i increasing — arnt _ 
heterogeneity of of the social relationships i in a given area, the community Bos 
a must depend 1 more re and more, for its unity and cohesion upon 1 that type of 
, be social solidarity which | develops out of division of labor, specialization, and 
the consequent lack of self-sufficiency on the part of the individual. The — 
resulting interdependence—buttressed by give-and-take, live-and-let- -live 


attitudes and a contractual type of cooperation—provides much of the 


of 
= 
| 
— 


nity to be fen nd in the present-day communities. In the past, this type © of ae 

ar solidarity, which Durkheim called organ Sala been much less i important; 
n the future, it its role promises to be aaiory greater inthe community. 


a Today, the nature of this change can best be observed i in certain heaté a. 


_ where re geographic and cultural factors have held off the forces of — 


until recently. I quote a a conclusion 
cal Salem in its early history represented a type ob vettel relationship i i 
} ““gemeinschaftliche” elements largely predominated. It was based on common md 
“like interests, and similarity of experience. These “community” elements 
es _ strong and were developed after the settlement of Salem. T hough some members of — 


_ the village were related by blood and marriage these connections were not the prin- 
; ‘cipal basis for the formation of the bossa Rather i it was the common accep-_ 


tended to these common bonds. Re! of a more contractual 
- nature have arisen and expressed themselves. The church, in order to meet these 
new and 1 challenging forces, has adopted various ‘measures, some of which have been 
partially In other respects it is finding i it exceedingly difficult to maintain 


ee a in the village can only be explained in the light of the g great and rapid 
em ay changes which have occurred in our present-day s society. Urbanization and all its in- 
a = have made themselves felt in the most remote rural districts and asa result — 
certain in traits of an “associational” nature have tended to arise. Salem at present is _ 


— 
- still i in a period of transition. What the ev entual waesibliels will be will have to be 


Nei 
are new lines. These groups are more determined the 
‘interests, the deliberate intent, the purposive action of the people. Locality group P 
lateral ‘or geographic dimension. Interest groups have psycho-cultural or 
perpendicular dimension. Locality groups depend upon proximity, common life, 
d residence in a recognized physical area. Interest groups depend upon polarity, | 
tion, special concerns, leadership, and deliberate effort. , The polarity implies 
the fields of magnetic influence, when thus released fro 


eryr hr from te type based upon likenesses and consciousness ies kind 
o one based upon a conscious recognition of basic differences, | 
sufficiency, and mutual interdependence of parts. 


fication is one of the fundamental trends now the. community. 


Reed H. Bradford, 4 Village: A Study in Rural Social Organization, 64,a thesis 


to the faculty of the Louisiana State University in fulfillment of the 
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classes have come shout by 


becoming “relief” and “‘nonrelief,” “ signers and 


; signers,” “eligible” and ‘ “ineligible,” “employed”. and ~“unemplo 


. Baker and others s stress the fact that | farmers are pasiigtecne 


cont a of the land, with | a result that farm society is becoming 1 more and © 
more constituted of landless tenants s and laborers. Paul S. Taylor reveals 


can sea attach themselves t to > established institutions, who | live for the 

most part in 1 poverty, and who have a a large share in the ‘seemingly « efficient 

~ production in some areas of large-scale agriculture.!7 Furthermore, i it seems 


likely that not only is social stratification developing in extent, but that : se 
ort of hardening of the social arteries is bringing about a greater degree of 


aste in the vertical s social structure of the community. 


EA 


Changes in the Social ‘Processes. ‘Within the limits of this paper ‘it is im- oa 


ible to treat adequately all of the significant changes i in | the —— : 
of society on the community level. The discussion i is therefore limited to two = 


= = more significant social processes: conflict and cooperation. ieee 


-- Conflict. The nature of social conflict has greatly altered in response 3 
hanges il the structure and solidarity of the community. ‘Formerly, 

ie of cleavage between various social groupings were e abrupt, sharply a . 


- defined, , and unbridged by class differences. In a community | possessing a 


of mechanistic social the limits of the. most 


increased social differentiation has added new social al groupings, 


lines of demarcation have followed new channels. Old lines of cleavage 
ave ve become seals The limits of a a a group’s 's influence have become m more | 


res) pete political groupings within the communi 


dines so closely; cleavages cut across occupational | lines; andan a new 
class « consciousness has cut across all these groupings. It should not be fore- 
na gotten that a method of sampling which made possible a accurate forecasts 

1928 and 1932 elections, was no — valid. 


Lowry Nelson, ational Policies and Rural Social “Rural Sociology, 


“Migratory Farm Labor in United States,” Monthly Labor Review, _XLIV (March, 
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_tions and authority and the decline of local sel 
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a Political struggle within the community is not so strongly drawn up anal 
oa town-country lines; family feuds are not so strongly reinforced by occupa- 
- tional, political, and 1 religious ¢ differences; and religious struggle i is not : 


yi likely to be : at the same time a conflict between different economic strat * 
kinship ¢ groups, political entities, and occupational alliances. Except for the 
pes 
be intensification of class s struggle, all of this confu usion n tends to weaken the 
nd shorten the duration of inter- and intracommunity conflict. 
4 Blood feuds extending generation after generation | are unthinkable in a 
_ community whose e soldarity i is of the organic type. At the present time, itis 
_ possible for a large | part of the population of the community to 


_ role of mere spectator in connection with local conflict situations, yo 
. Cooperation. The nature of cooperation and of cooperative activities also 


LP 


is rapidly’ fundamental transformation in the communities 


“the ca contractual forms. of united effort embodied ir in 1 cooperative 


marketing associations, credit unions, | and consumer-owned retail outlets. 
Ofp primary importance in colonial days and on the frontier, noncontractual ‘ 
‘mutual. -aid practices have long held a fundamental place in the social ac- | 
tivities of most rural communities, but with the coming of the automobile, | 


BS roads, and the increased mobility of population, such practices lose : 


much of their efficiency. As cocked differentiation and division of labor cal 


to a more and ty pe. This kind of cooperation 


: through a formally constituted organization, possessed of specific a 
rules, and is set on a strict give-and- basis. Unli the it is 


of society is 


structure: in which’ the horizon of the fi is 


complex 

a more on conscious 1 of mutual social 


a3 promises to be more prevalent but more intermittent and less deep-seated; a 
and mutual aid i is dias 0 give basal still more to ) cooperation of the con 


i anges mean much from the standpoint of social conflict. 
between groups of one variety over differences in one _ 

| 

insta 
‘Fran 

‘not 

cooperation is one of the basic problems confronting the commun W 
I would say that the locality-group 

— 
| 


ATIONS are social | groups; hence, international relations a are ‘relations 
between groups, or ‘intergroup relations,” to use a term coined 
Sumner.! This paper investigates the sociological category “‘inter- 

aes pee relations” ’ with a view toward using it as a frame of reference for ae 
dis “ussing the nature of i intergroup relations, 


1, WI ho z are ; the subjects of these relations? Are intergrot rel: 


“tions ‘relations between individuals o or r between ‘groups? 


poy to ap relations means to be vam a as well as object o of behavior. A group 


can be a an 1 object ¢ of of behavior, but i it cannot | be 2 a 1 subject 0 of behavior. For — 


a German chauvinist can derogatory remarks against 


y ot 


not be a correct interpretation of intergroup relations to des an 
mere telations between individuals. Intergroup relations are relations 


We e can observe v various s degrees t to > which social relations are affected 
: the difference in ‘group membership of their subjects; accordingly, we can 
_ distinguish between various types of intergroup relations. The a 
24 _ of intergroup relations are most distinctly revealed in those cases where the ee 
aa character of the relationship is completely de determined b the groups in- 


volved, while the personalities of the contacting es 
outside the ‘relationship. Such relations are by the 


William G. Sumner, Folkways, 12, 1907. 
i. The present writer has anunees dealt with this ques 


nist; France is an entity 
; France is an entity incapable of expressing 
+ 


“We e’ attitude, and that he approaches t the partner in n the relationship not" a 


a “He,” but as the representative ¢ of a “They.” More specifically, the 


a tion between the Participating - subjects is not a a direct one, but is trans- 4 
mitted through the groups of which the subjects are components. T he © = . 
ups serve as media through which the individuals contact each el . 
n this is sense, we 1 may call this relation a transmitted intergroup 1 relation. — 
“Not. all intergroup relations | ‘are transmitted relations; we have to to dis- 
nguish from them another type which can be called direct intergroup rela 
are direct in the sense that the contact between the Participat-— 
ing ihjune: is immediate, not being transmitted through the groups as_ 
ntervening media. Their c character as intergroup relations is s established in 
that they are affected to some extent by the fact ‘that t the subjects belong 
to different groups. This distinction can be illustrated by a a comparison of 
aa between nations with relations between states in a — unio on. Be 


Although these two types of relation may appear similar in chara 
differ ~ reborn of the fact that relations between nations are transn 


whereas intrafedera relati 


‘Comngesi will be affected very little, if at all, by the fact that hea ub- of > 


jects live in different states. The regional difference may have some bearing 
ond the relationship, but the political difference will produce | only a slight — 
effect. Correspondingly, i in the. federal ‘state the loyalty | to the social ee 
a Gonct, whereas the integration i into an international community i is trans- 
me or of Kentucky has no influence upon wibe allegiance of an Ameri- 
can to! his is country. | International il relations, on the other hand, are | 
ted intergroup relations also insofar as the process | ss of integration in the 
international sphere, however weak ‘it ‘may be, is transmitted | 
nations. Only through the medium of his national allegiance is the in- f i 


dividual reached +n the forces which affect the nz nation from outside and weld — - 


conditional by their participation in the life process of the natio 
_—— there are inherent limits to the restriction of the role of the 
"state in an international organization. This statement, however, like so 


many is only of of relative value. ‘Its is 


—— 
| opr 
| = 
| 
 natio 
| 
But 
ons are relations between an “I” and a “He.” 
— | 
Ind 
facte 
| the | 
While components of the federal state are the individuals as such, the func- opp 
ting agents in international relations, can we assume that the national cont 


INTERN ATIONAL RELATIONS 


nds, among other 
a aching problems of inter- _ 


tional organization point of view, we that theinternational 

ommunity, paradoxical as it may seem, is in various respects dominated 

those principles which a are valid for small / groups. T be s sure, the inter- 


a and this fact cannot fail to mold the characteristics of the entire. aeere _ 
2 But we must remember that the individual has no immediate fun 


international relations. The international community is not an icant of © 


T's, but ‘We's.”” The “ “We’s” of which it is composed, technically 
os peaking, 1 not the subjects of this ; aggregate. . However, as structure units, — 
they y have certain functions in the community ywhichareequal 
those of individuals in other gates. Therefore, since the international 
community is an aggregate composed ofa small number of structure units, 
its characteristics are in various ‘Tespec e same those of 


bg 


ir 


a ith small groups, is ‘that of law enforcement. 
—— in the international community is not fortuitous but condi- af 


In the st state, as as in nany large g group, law enforcement a t agencies s belong to — a 
factors which render the group a unity. The existence of such agencies, ne 


- holding p peace and order and protecting life and property of the c citizens, is 
a living and obvious manifestation of the state itself and its value. Thus, - 


heir existence within he's state e and their upon it. 


The _ integrating function of law enforcement | agencies | is restricted t to 
Pee large g groups. In small groups, their existence is bound to produce just the 
= = opposite effect. In a large group, the existence of antisocial individuals _ as 
aa practically insignificant for the stability of the whole, for there will always — 
be an overwhelming majority of those whose loyalty to the group is not 


affected. In a small group, however, following any r conflict between one of _ 
_ the members a and the total group, t , the latter encounters the: danger of general 
oup ig much m more e than the large g group Be 


e sake of its own 
some ofits 


| 
onal relations eventually should acquire the character of 
he problems of social organization vary, corresponding to the different 
properties of the groups whose organization is in question. In particular, 
problems of organization in a large group are diff 
i — 
a 
| 
the procedure of law enforcement is one of the means by which the stat 
— 
continuance, a small group will attempt to treat a quarr 
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s as their private affair, instead of taking part and thus re 
an issue vof the whole group. This may be a principal reason for the — - 


| in international organization. is the of international rela- 
tions as” “small 


group” properties 0 ‘of the international co ‘community. the di 


-ficulty of s setting up an agency for the enforcement of international law is. 

due to structural characteristics of the international community itself. _ A 
“a Intergroup aggregates were always likely to break up again into their _ 

constituents, when t the first t attempt t toward achieving unity was s made by 

- creating an agency for law ‘enforcement, either a federal army, a police st 

force, or any - other kind of executive > control. Each time that the executive 
— of government was set up before the legislative branch, the re 

was a failure. In cases where the total aggregate consists of several factions - 
_ the first step toward social organization is not the creation of an organ rug 


; = enforcement o of law , but of one for the making of law. It is a sociological — 


error to Propose the establishment of an “international ‘police force,” as 


do,? without st suggesting the p previous or at least simultaneous 


‘bound to create antagonism between this member and the group 

a  jmenes on the other hand, is more general in character, esta 

; rules for the ¢ conduct of all; thus, on principle, i it does not ges 
affront against a any group | member i in particular. 

ae Furthermore, , while the establishment of a legislature would n not abolis 
the nations as such, yet it would make clear that all nations are subject to 

_ lawmaking agency common to the whole international community. Thi 
a stregs the unity of the international aggregate and manifest the inter 
dependence of | the nations within a a larger \ whole. Eventually, this would 
pony to be a factor promoting the e transformation ¢ of international relations a a 


from transmitted to direct nanan relations. Once this” change were 


achieved, the inte rnational community would have acquired the character 
a “large” group. Only it be possible to take the next step 


‘international organization by putting into practice a procedure o of law 
enforcement. The desirability of international “organization: is here ‘not 


7 = discussion. The contention is merely that the organization n of i inte 
group aggregates is a process which must be performed s step by step; no . 
- 3 Especially, Lord Davies, The Problem of the Twentieth Century, 2nd ed., London, 1934. “a i 
‘Hans Theory and Practice of I nternational Policing, 19 93 


|) 

|) 
| 
nee 
pro 
| 
| 
| | _ To begin with, a legislating agency does not involve the danger of conflict 43) ae 
4 to. the same extent as an agency for law enforcement does. Enforcement is . 
| 
— 
|) | 


il sequence « of the various steps cannot 


attempts teaches us the lesson that international o organization presupposes _ 
scientific planning. Scientific planning involves the study of the conditions a 
of international organization from the angle of sociology.‘ In particular, we 


ee... investigations of those properties of international relations t to which a 


program of international organization must be suited. WwW 
scientific planning from. Utopian planning is that the latter. disregards the 
Recessity of finding forms of ‘organization which are adequate to 
g the fallacies of Utopianism | can 


contribute to the study and the solution | of the 


no 


‘Fora preliminar 


rticl AY IF 1 8- ‘17: 175-18 f 
au 1 icle in ocia orces, 193 81939) 17 7 


— 
step may be omitted, and the logic: 
- There are indications that in the months and years to come eprolem 


METHOD OF GENERALIZATION. 
Wa ashington Univers: 
moar 


e 
74 1940, 131-132, of a book 


-more than the usual favorable comment ante the writer to make a 

viewer's personal dislike of the book ‘this writer c can 
— sO far as the r reviewer offers methodological justification, 


- plied, for his ct criticisms, they a are a matter for general comment on a ee ae 
ological level. In this case, the reviewer’s methodological principles are not 
ae : stated and must be inferred from such statements as the follow- 


ing: he classification he gives is based on traditional academic 


at 
tions’ :3 “a miraculous evolutionary trend runs throughout | this ‘history’” 


“Bernard s seems to think that social scientists will enlighten mankind and 
will the complete. triumph of ethical control” (I did | not say y so!).. 


it is aie to find a positivistic and evolutionary 


ry optimist in ag 
to be an optimist!). “It was written 


vel.” (Such was the intention, as stated i in the Pref. — 
too 0 many quotations ns from other works.” (The reviewer 
should 


e read the pr preface and have stated the > author’s s reasons for this. .) 


= - Without wishing to imply that the reviewer did not have any too clear a" 
te ~ notion of the methodological grounds for thes 


e strictures, I assume (in the — | 
a absence of a more specific statement from hin 


m) that he belongs to a group | 
oA ae of particularistic mystical sociologists of the present who hold rather gen- 
erally (1) that there has been no evolution of s social | Processes and institu 

ae _ tions, (2) that there is no discernible regularity of sequence i in social chang 


ge, ; 
mi GB) that what men have learned from an analysis of the past phenomena of 


fin 


o value in predicting and interpreting future social phe- a 


& nomena, ( ) that social control i1 in itself i is not ent to be rine because 


as a means of i interpretation and control of social anaten To be sure, 
the ‘reviewer di 


er did not state his position as clearly as this, but since ‘these — 

"propositions appear t ar to, be implied i in his characterization 0 of the author a as 2 a oe 
- positivist « and as one who believes in evolution and miracles, I ; am willing — 


to 9 him out with this analysis. Quite a a number of other 


me or all of these propositions In this 


rde 


— 
aceic 
| abos 
auth 
| 
til 
was 
istic 


brief article, | therefore, I propose to examine 
_ tions of their faith and to offer a few reasons f sateen it as another = 
those superstitions that arise now and 


saw little dependable order in world of human affairs. Chaos, 
accident, danger, seemed regnant everywhere. I In this respect, they wer 
very | much lik the particularists of our own time to whom I have referre 


WES 


cs e. The more thoughtful | of these ancient persons sought t to introduce 


some order into their world, and thus to attain a measure of se security a and a 
‘responsibility, by personalities with Powers of 


“requirements) who , on the of chiefs and kings, would 


4 _ authoritarian o order for the chaos of individual fiat and will. Hobbes | echoes" 


‘this ‘same point ¢ of 1 view much later when | he describes: the original state of 


in an he a a ruler, or maker of 
order, a and a social contract for divine He was 


contract 


fi theologians with their gods | and revealed law, w, which had a bad habit 3 


tq the Goaak philosophers tried their hand to see if they aaah do better than 


(mostly 


de. 


de ‘kings and 


this world of ours, or theirs. It was a a splendid idea and all that: was as lacking 
was this implied N Natural Law inherent i in the nature of things. It. seems t ad 
have been | pretty y much a myth—an intellectual myth yi tix a ’ 

3. I suspect that the trouble with the reviewer and his fellow particula b 
istic mystics who are so ready to cry “Positivist” "and “ ‘evolutionist’ ” and 
to hurl other stones of ungrateful n nomenclature at the heads of those who 

nencla 
think they can offer s some brief for s s 


of social order and of the means of enf , is that they have discovered 


| 
“Nature and turns to the social contract as a basis for absolutistic order. He | 
—_ 
order-making and there was so much dispute over titles of descent that 
their divine right representatives did not command the necessary respect. 
The gods had proved to be inadequate as keepers of ord 
security in the world long before the days of Hobbes and the social 
theorists. So had the kings, for that matter. Manifestly, a new J 
vented Natural Law and made it inherent in the system of nature. It did 
‘not require gods to reveal and administer it, but only philosophers 
_ philosophers”) to discover it by means of the exercise of reaso 
intuition) and to declare it in their treatises for the guidan 
orderly and secure living. Then, if philosophers could be ma 
a 


become | convinced that ‘there j is is no 
= in nature after all and that these seers and philosophers who thought | 4 
thy had discovered gods and a fund of Natural Law had only had illusions 


perhaps So far, so good; the mystics 


physical s: sy stem—that nothing is possible in 1 the v way val morals and moral — = 
am standards where everything is relative? That we can not speak of evolu- — o. 
igs tionary trends when our judgments cannot escape the anthropocentric = 
bias: and where each individual i is the self-constituted center of an an anthropo- 
centric W world ‘otherwise chaotic? That it is presumptuous to speak ofan 
an -all- embracing s science which ca can n offer a a unified s system of social control i ina ae 
world where there is no inherent. unity, but all is natural diversity? That 7 
oes. only the bigot and the poor Utopistic dreamer can speak of a system of 
social control which has power to bring some order into this world of chaos? a a 
4. There a are t two groups 0 of people ( (whatever th the various names—includ- be 
sociologists—they 1 may give tl themselves) who, having | been disillusioned 
as to the possibilities of obtaining or order and security in our world, « can 1 and re 
= espouse these points of view. ~The sociological mystics are the: most 
_~wholesouled advocat 
esthetic exercise. ‘They a are strongly impressed v with the futility of of — 
= soci logical, , but since they have minds, o or r something very much a 
7 ia them on sociological nuaidiane as on other things, j just as they ae 
ase: their appetites because they have them. They do no expect to arrive at any 
= a oa _ results with which to control their world. Indeed, the only immorality most q 
“i a of them clearly Tecognize is the use of scientific knowledge to control ar and — 


organize | ‘human behavior. Their a appetites are “natural,” but science and 


social control are “unnatural.” ‘If there must be control, then let 


a all who would like t to violate the natural chaos and introduce order it into it. @ 


a Many, perhaps m most, of the sociological “mystics ar are Fascists at heart and, 7 5 

when they can overcome their r ‘repugnance t to the espousal c of ace cause, are so 

in fact. To them, universities a are a natural product of human stupidity, 
made to serve the function of providing them with incomes and intellectual 

amusement. If governments are bad, what else could one expect? And 3 
anyway, what is is to be done about it? If people are reputed to be immoral a or 
s _ vicious, surely that is : a mistake, for t there 1 e is no vice vice and and no o immorality. A A 

These people have : strange bedfellows; for example those theologically 


inded Persons i in whom n magic still survives as a 
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still 
— 
fesse 
cone 
-Spen 
realli: 
| 
| myst 


of the scelpea mystics enumerated above except the first and the last. 


iy may reject are quite | convinced that there 
is no all, competent Natural Law. They also are sure that there « can be no es fea 


= 


science that can guide u us to > adequate. systems of morals and social control. 


As for evolution, that aiso is an illusion, but they do believe i in systems _ ee 


3 - morals, or at least of ritual, and of social control of their own, , growing out Be 
ze their ‘magical theology, and they would gladly again impose t these upon 
the rest of mankind, as they did in the ‘past \ when they possessed the p power. pals 


Strange | bedfellows indeed! Both | | types of m mystics believe that human <- 


_forts at knowledge, morals, ; and control are futile. The sociological mystic 4 
not in gods, take the defeatist attitude that all efforts at the 


What the ‘then of these who believe i in science, wh 


still believe in fand of Natural Law in the nature of things, 
wees can be tapped by human reason (puny human reason!) o or intuition, 
and thus made the means of setting the world to rights? It must be con- 
_ fessed that some of them are such. They are proud of their ancestry in Plato 
and they are content with their present day intellectual | absolutisms. hell 


may well | Il be t that this brand « of metaphysicians f found their culmination i in 
the Comtean Positivism of the ‘nineteenth h century, although ‘Comte at 
least nominally rejected the doctrine 1e of f metaphysical essences (as the chem 7 
ists had done before him) and had turned his face toward the statistical — 
concept of correlation or coincidence and sequences—an orientation which 
5 a ‘Spencer likewise accepted. I It is also equally clear t that t neither Comte ae 
ie Spencer ‘nor the other great Positivists of the 1 nineteenth century clearly 
; realized the implications of the new s: statistics -s for the e rebuilding of si science 
once ‘its: metaphysical postulates of an ideal and preexistent system of 
_ Natural Law had been overthrown. That the Comtean Positivism pointed — 
to a overthrow of these absolutistic metaphysical postulates th there can be — 


we of cour course 


confuse the modern scientific technician and 


— 
— 
e gods and the magic of the priestly 
— 
complish the result. 
| Posisiviet of the: 
hold no brj of the — 
these can only be inter 


e and positive in character a t. Although: 


regards himself as a statistical methodologist (and indeed does 


fr equently play with numbers and equations and with fact gathering), — 
= not yet come to recognize the really magnificent lesson that statistical — 


methodology has to > teach the new relativistic science. He has also been con 
and deceived the ‘simplicity. of the of the laboratory 


the problems 


ling public opinion | 
in such a way as to ‘0 provide t them with funds and materials and ‘salaries, . 


= ese phys sical scientists with their eyes glued « on the hydraulic press or or the 


etort calmly assert that there is no social science and no method of deter- = 


fat vs a science of social control or of moral criteria; 5 that the sociological : 


irers are, or the 


ers ar 
Africans anoint themselves against 


Zz onslaught of i insects, or at most, with tracing the change i in ioe = 


tegarding the ‘damnation of infants and the construction of ‘methods of 


Ges like theirs) |} and the sinagler and the more concrete its problems and 7 


techniques: the better. The sociological mystics appear to have aped the — 


rr. 


Shela scientists ‘in their distrust of symbolic 1 methods of measurements > i: 
ca and their application to the wider problems 1s of social organizaton and ‘social | 


control. How much these attitudes « are influenced by fear of the displeasure 


a those who endow their recessive lives and how much they are due tothe 


inner necessity of squaring their theories of methodology and science with — 
their ¢ own personal I lives, are. questions of such a subjective « character that 


perhaps tl they themselves are bes best t qualified | to inve tigate them, hor 
unwilling. or unable they may be t to do s so. 
Ww ith these tentative e explanations of the failure of the two groups sof 


‘mystics under consideration grasp the meaning and methodology of 


a modern relativistic science out of the way, let us turn to the actual method ss 
- ology of of this new emphasis upon science of of which they are so intolerantly 
contemptuous. It requires explanation be because, although simple all 


= absolutists, including the two types of mystics here 
grasp and comprehend it. 


=z scientific constructive e relativist | as w 


‘perfect insight’ ” those 


sociological (not the theological? mystic calls himself a relativist, h 
tivism is still of the negative childish sort, which is satisfied only with nega- Tea 
of knowledge and of control. He has not yet learned how to make his fro 
|) 
| 
tribesmen are left alive, how long th 
prc 
| cur 
| law 
— 
d of Natural Law inc 
of the universe by means of “right reason” 
principles by which to guide and control the universe or human society. 


: learned to to. The latter thinks that since there is no sacmeet"y gra 
from which to draw out : your | package « of candy there can b be € no c a0 


invents his laws. He collects his individual specific facts a nd then he vas 
q them into perspective. . This ae looked at in time series becomes _ = 


types s of « events" “he i is into perspective, wh ther of food- getting, 


‘marriage, _ the mechanic arts, religious ritual ¢ or Magic, government, or any- 


thing else . The scientific r ‘relativist calls each t time perspective the evolution 

a of this or that according to its s subject n matter. But, says the sociological — apy 
KS _ mystic, there is no inherent force in nature o rin these events —- 
toa certain and inevitable trend i in soc 


_ or was? Your old-time metaphysical scient ist may y have ‘thought t there was, : 
but your modern scientific relativist | is not. even concerned with ‘this ques-— 


tion. He i is s only nee at t the perspective which he has looked i into shape 


deseri 


If the ective is one of series, in 
data not as an ev ein erg trend, but in cross sectio 


= 


see any order or 


i 4 ystem in sti are of different idiot and not comparable. There is 7 
"no way 0 of making them any more representative 0 ‘of total reality, than a ie 


handful of soil would be representative of the universe as a whole from just ch 


any kind of ‘sample; the whole is too complex to be subsumed under a a 
= law, just as the net of history it in 1 search rely a — or rall- 


1 See L. L. Bernard, “Invention and Social Progress,” Amer. Pe 


things w 

‘ wil to pass in the future, or that you can control future : 
_ f _ in this evolutionary process? I don’t know it, says the scientific relativist. ———— 
projecting into the future the time curve as it is. It may not 
turn out that way, especially if unforeseen factors come into the situation. 

Accept the projection as reality at your own risk, just as I do. lam giving 

you the best information I have and em not eu 

you the best information I have and am not guaranteeing it, any more than 
guarantees its schedule. In other words, the evolution ry 
the principle of the projective invention.' However useful potent 
jective invention or hypothesis must be tested and corrected in 
statistical 
curve or a descriptive generalization and gives it the name of a scientific 
ula: the law of this or of that, again according to the nature of 
___the data that lie before him. But, says the mystic, if you take a complex _ 


= 


dis discovered an absolute, such as the 
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sample > of even the random observer does that. 
ae He anes the data from which he generalizes, however unconsciously a and 
-: a from an individual point of view this selection is made. The 
; n very consciously and carefully selects his sample, reducing the ie 


toa single order or to comparable kinds. Further- 
_ more, he uses: a great v ariety of devices to make sure that his sample i is 
representative of his universe as a whole and checks his data all along he 
_ Process of collection and generalization. And then what does he find? Cer- 


: tainly he does not find that he has a smooth curve. If he wrote an exact a 
description of his data as s he discovers them i in his sample, ' or in his universe | 


“into the order of a law or general or, 
expressed, into, a curve? If he cannot produce a 


; ay in claiming. to have discovered: a law or a curve 0 or a formula and merely 
proving once more that the universe is a chaos and without definite order? _ 
if he attempts to erect a system of social control upon the basis of such — 
insecure generalizations i is he 1 not perpetrating a fraud upon mankind, per ; 
haps exploiting them for his. own interest, or for that of a class? Is not th that 
what the absolutists who invented their gods and revelation, 
_ pretended they had deduced human laws from a fund of Natural | Law, — 
2 Let us try to answer er these | questions in turn. ee ie oe 3 
a. In the first place, neither the evolutionist nor 
i Natural Law professed to have done. . The evolutionist knows th that he has gs 
vat there are other facts 
sichin the same fields of phenomena which he has not seen. . 
well aware that many of the facts he has seen do not fit well into a: a 
apdaliek or “trend,” and some of them fall outside of it wholly. . Then | ; 
he not perpetrating : a fraud if he claims to have discovered an evolutionary " 
tren d or perspective in his time 
Likewise, the s statistical generalizer di does not ‘imagine that all of the | 
aa his most perfectly 1 manipulated sample fall within his ‘curve or formula. 
Indeed, the scatter is so marked in most cases that he can only draw a hope- 
essly broken line if he wishes to’ make his curve include all of his data. 


_ Asa consequence, he does not attempt to place all of the data i in his « curve. 
Poss ssi 


~” 


tici 
Mee 
a as a wi ole or that matter, he would nd that he has nq Ive, = las 
which in the timeless series is the ordinary statistical sta 
soe 
tru 
. 
| 
| 
— 
| 
his 
sok 
| 
alt 
|) |) 
yom = 
Curve as it 1s finally drawn. He purposely draws a smoothed curve or con- 
structs an oversimplified formula or law, omitting to mention the — 
_ exceptions he finds, or refers to them only incidentally. For many decades 


now, the ‘Statisticians have been constructing : a great 


of observed phenomena and perfected by the of in- 


vestigations in the same fields . Yet, with all their comparison and sy ynthesis < 


3 a of investigations and generalizations, never have these investigators been an 
able ‘to at or a social law or 


investigators perpetrating a fraud in so doing? 
| The sociological mystic seems to think they | are so doing, and in “a 


“superior honesty (or 1 is. it his. defeatism che refuses: to be particeps 


criminis and declines to generalize or at least. to dogmatize a system of 

i, ‘social control on the basis of such relativistic generalization. . To him, the 
truth must be as | absolute as the theologian or the metaphysician of Natural | 


Law believes” it e, or it is no truth; the eunetructive scientific: 
relativist does not see truth in that absolute light. Truth (fact, law, formula, — 
curve) is to him a tool to be used, as a hammer or a spade is a tool. It = 
ure to be - only 1 relatively perfect, but nevertheless much may be done with ; 


it and he i is resolved | to use it as best he can, until he i is able. to secure a 
better tool,atruertruth, 2 
relativist social scientist frankly his states 
ines his laws absolutely, although he knows quite well that neither is an ab- * 
ea solutely true representation of the facts as they exist in nature a and society, > 
-— individually and collectively. He never claims that they fully r represent the 
ES concrete facts. He does 1 not consider that i it is necessary that they should, 
- although he does his best to o make them do so. Because he is a relativist 
and not an absolutist, he views all truth a as tentative, relative, hypothetical, * 


as a working tool to be used in dis cov ring other truth and in securing the a. 


4 
; _ best adjustment possible under the circumstances; while his mystical socio- 


logical an and theological critics, re absolutists, maintain that unless he 


generalizations (laws, principles, formula) represent the facts perfectly t they 
have no validity. Even Plato was wiser than that when he treated his 


a 3 idealized laws and generalizations as absolutes a and the concrete facts and | 
_ relativistic data as mere imperfect phe nomena, thus making a working or 
"operational logical wholeness superior to mere incidents and scattered | 

= events. The sociological mystics, however, seek to find the whole of freality : 


in the mere scattered, random, i incidents to the prejudice « » of the synthetic 
"generalizations of these c concrete, , ephemeral events. No wonder their reality _ 
so poverty stricken and their power to control adjustment effectively 
limited. The relativistic scientists, these “Positivists, 
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idealis ts,” * who look unity and meaning into a world which no longer es 


ny meaning in the to the particularistic 


they do not sot putting order ‘and meaning into it 
' Furthermore, they | believe that i is what ‘thinkers have always been doing 
fr om the beginning of philosophy and | science to to the present, 


and that it it is 


and we yr reason en believe that no ) object ever will fall j in such. a manner, 

- under natural ‘conditions on the earth. Yet this law of falling bodies is a 

odel of truth and accuracy in science. ‘Iti is | the envy and despair of ‘the 3 


‘statistician who, by generalizing hist representative samples vainly attempts 
: arrive at smoothed curve formulas or laws which are as dependable = 


ie pie the law of falling bodies. The law of falling bodies is not so wonderful be- 


in particularistic ‘reality. It n meets exactly the practical needs of particular. 


a it ‘Meets so fully the needs of f schizophrenics in a dream world oa | 
istic: reality when applied to to concrete : adjustment problems. Wh hether i it 
to determine when and where to drop a| bomb from an aeroplane, fire 
a Big Bertha at a target 75 miles away, or to plumb a sky 
— equally effective if intelligently applied. It is so accurate because, although 


never describes i in its theoretical completeness events as they occur, 


does ‘succeed in n divesting all events of merely incidental and ‘exceptional = 
- ‘gianiicance: when related to the ge general complex: of influences and circum- 
stances. It universalizes the particular and thus produces an absolute norm _ 


i‘ 79 from which to compute all particular relative phenomena. By treating all 


particular events as exceptions influenced by circumstances, it is able to 
determine heir relation to the general absolute norm by means of com- 
== the interference in each event, and 1 thus to determine and predict 
curve e of the particular e event beforehand. 
a This is exactly what every statistician is trying to shai in generalizing hi 
ete _ sample or universe, to find an absolute norm free from the interference of 
particular circumstances, so that, on the one hand, he can construct a 


smooth curve ® representing : a hypothetically perfect system of adjustment 
~ and, on the other hand, compute the actual conditions of particularistic — 
adjustments by finding their 1 meee 3 of variation from the hypothetical norm» 


| 
|| has a 
new and relativistic basis for the expression of reality. They take the world 
Cn 
scientific relativist has excellent precedent before him. Take the law hol 
of falling bodies, for example. From the standpoint of the mystical par- 
ticularist or sociological mystic as we have already described him, the 
falling bodies should appear to be the sup 
aw that says all bodies fall at the same rate 
measured in the formula, s=} g/*. As a mat 
Ee. 
| 
the 
Tt 
il 


ccomplish this he cannot 

find a sample which neutralizes a all interferences, as does the e vacuum ‘for 2: 


falling bodies. If the s statistician or other social thinker could se secure such a a 


-universall 


‘computation and prediction of social ¢ events. The relativist social scientist | 

— does the next best thing he can. He secures the best samples he can find, 
using 3 all the tests and correctives available i in his sampling, i an effort: 
eliminate from his data all possible v undue weighting of articulars. 


a Having done this he treats his generalized norm as an absolute, but always 
; holds it subject to improvement and correction by future investigation. + 
He of course never ‘expects to make it ‘completely without error, _ for he 
does not hope to find as social vacuum, comparable to ‘the physical vacuum, "a 
in which there are no particulars to interfere with a an ‘ideal flow of —, 
= To the relativist social : scientist, his law o or curve | or formula i is an ideal, 


is useful as an ‘ideal 


8, W vhich | seems to be so real because it is so near 


ividual p person and so concrete and sensory. If one has to take refuge i in 
any sort of illusion for the sake of integrating his personality, it is much | 
etter and nearer to an “absolute truth” * to find that refuge 1 in an ideal 


; 
elativist generalization than in particular concrete detached events. . By 
doing s sO, one eliminates far more interference of circumstances and j is better 


= to predict anc and manage the course of events of which he isa part. 


More specifically, A for the: construction of ideal relativistic 


us (1) t grasp the ‘significance of our world and of our 


ent to t that world in terms of a hypothetical synthetic unity when — 


there i is no complete or permanent actual unity. y. As the relative projected — 
or anthropocentrically constructed unity, itself shifts with the changing 
‘telations of "events, “new generalizations of new samples will enable us to me 
‘restore our relativistic adjustment to the hypothetical approximate 
. (2) ‘This method. also provides a a basis or norm in the form of an 
ideal | generalization for the evaluation 1 of the adjustment and control ; sig- 
“nificance | of each particular and exceptional « event. (3) It makes possible 


the working out of a feasible and approximately accurate working system — 


t be practical for 


the ideal relativist -generaliz tions hav 


Ege 
— 
— 
capable of improvement, from which pure ana preaict par- 
ticularistic reality. Although this ideal is not an “absolute reality,” it is 
i= far nearer to any peident or event or any limited series 
= 
ustm 
world which mus all of us if _we are to survive, — 
this practical control side 


; to consider o: or treat den. They are > highly relative and are subject to to 


under effective controls. he relativist ideal n norm fun 


Pa control when it comes to occupy the consciousn 
whole thus it serves effectively to’ reduce the concrete 


variations toa an approximation of the norm. This result i is of cours chieved _ 
removing the circumstantial interferences, which | exist in the = 


of personalities | and in the uncontrolled structure and fu inctioning « of the 


environment. This environment, like the attitudes, is subject to the unify- ee ' 


reconstructive patterning influence of the ideal norm. Complet con- 
mity to the ideal norm cannot be secured in this way, nor is it desira irable, ee 
ince the hypothetical or relative ‘norm itself requires frequent a fy 


‘tion in order t to take account of social change and of oo of new 

x = follows, therefore, that we must re ; 

_ theorists and as individuals trying to regulate the penned rey 
lives, to the banishment of all belief in the existence of absolutes, either as 
“revealed divine laws or as funds of Natural Law on the: one hand, or in the 
all sufficiency a and sole reality of of the particular ar espoused by ‘the followers cs: 

of | Epicurus and by our modern particularistic sociological mystics, who ee 
esse wie pe echo the adage, “Sufficient unto the day is the evil and the goo od 
reof.” ’ There are no absolutes either in nature or in life. We must con- 


ct our own absolutes, w which we know are not real absolutes, but only 


Pt siesta ideals or hypothetical 1 norms which approximate for the moment 
the nearest it is possible t to bring them to absolute norms. . These must of 
_ course: be recognized merely as working norms of the greatest —— 
generality and freedom from particularistic bias. With such relativist ideal 


_ norms we may be able to control individual and collective adjustments as 


effectively a: as possible. This is « of course exactly what we do now, in a rough 


‘a sort of way; but apparently th ‘the methodology of the ‘Process is not we 


understood, ‘not. only by the pu public i in general, but not even by the par- 
- ticularistic sociological mystics who vent their spleen against the true rela- 
mae tivists by : such name calling devices as “absolutists,” ‘ “Positivists,” “ 

’ ““dealists,” etc. Lacking understanding and knowledge, 

they h have no other arguments | than name calling. Having | been attacked in 

ie manner by ‘one of them, it t has occurred to that a kindergarten 
lesson in m methodology might be appropriate. To those of r more mature 
eleme entary character of 


FAL power. Both >and environment are highly modifiable. 
— 
| 
| 
| 
— 


Y PURPOSE is not so much to solve a mathematical problem or to ap- 


ply well known mathematical techniques to new material, as it is to ae: 

¥ & consider the possible contribution | of mathematical methods: to 
sociological theory. . Chiefly for illustrative pu rposes, I shall offer some prob- 
lems in combinations and permutations as applied t to ‘social al group struc- 


tures, but my main interest will be to consider the ible value of th . = toe 
ype of approach t to sociological theory. 
‘The content of a science consists of a related 


generalizations. In sociology, generalizations of one kind or are 

very plen The trouble i is that no one knows under which conditions — 

these principles apply. We may admit that perhaps every generalizations 

applies to some group under some circumstances. Ww hat we most need | tor ; 

know, therefore, is: To what kind of groups or under what : situations do 


If this is a sound statement of the problem, then the remedy would ap"! 


pear to lie, in part, at least, i in a classification of human groups on some 


relevant basis’ sO that the applicability of generalizations c can be in cach 


“case | definitely qT his has, of “course, always been 


under consideration. This i is a use rimmediate _ 
ore com prehensive 
and flexible systems which will not only c over the situations 


at hand but which will also. cover he facts i in other places at ge — 


ther cultures, including, if possible, societal groups and phenomena as 
E yet u discovered. Otherwise, it becomes ‘impossible to compare, ntegrate, 


generalize from the work of different i investigators over considerable 


‘The of classifications a are usually by formal’ 


methods relying on established rules of logic and pre-existing principles & 
 -* Read at the. joint meeting of the duvatiote: Sociological Society and t 
Mathematical Statistics, at Philadelphia, Dec. 28,1939. 
of logic are, of course, themselves the product of 
, 1938, Part 1 chapter 


— 
Hundreds of cl only to a single e if 
ns of classification have accord f. 
ome 
— 


va 


“rather on necessities concrete data. That is, 


select some one or a few or traits 


the traits or characteristics selected. How many of those 


gards 


-arch, but the scientific value of the s sy ‘sted 


acity to include all cases as they a are discover - The system als 30 § 
set of hypothes ery of n 
is ‘generally agreed that eloped in sics a 


chemistry during x the last hundred years, has proved by { ag the most t fruitful 
- theoretical approach ever undertaken. The essence of this approach i is the © 
abstraction of increasingly elementary constructs and situations from out 


of the complex macroscopic universe of commonsense and the ie 
definition and description abstractions. I refer here 


—that is, to ‘reflect 
constructs that 


sical ocientiots most notable. That is, the 
_ progress of physical theory might be said to have consisted of learning more 
and more about less and less. Yet it turns out that what we learn about “ 


’ which we abstract i is applicable to more and : more. 
; Cin view of m~ astounding successes achieved ‘through atomic theory in 
the physical sciences, i it is s surprising that social scientists have! not turned 


can attribute this pone to two principal considerations. For on 
there has be been the general tendency to assume that the social scie 


"more n common 1 with literature and philosophy than with science. Accord 


— social s scientists have been encumbered with a a training which is not 

irrelevant but frequently a definite obstacle to the pursuits cience. 


str [soda reason has been that social scientists have assumed that atomic 


theory it 


r This is fatal mistake. Atomic sociological analysis means not 
n of psychological, physiological, of for 
Pat? 
in t the a or r artificial simplit 


o formula 
9H, Reichenbach, , Atom and Cosmos, 197, 
What i is an Atom?”, Phil. of Sci., July 1939, 6: 261-265; also H. Margenau, ‘ ‘Probabi i 
. of Unified Sci. (Erkenntnis), 1939 9: 


em is estimated according to its pre: 
| | 
| 
— 
 dowed with such attributes as to enable us to deduce logically from them 3 
e. No one pretends ever to have seen an atom or an | = 
tthe events we observe. No one p ities preclude the possi 
bility of ever seeing them, for they are 
wave length of light, to be illuminated by light at a 
> 
— — Ff: 
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societal st st ono- 


falla-? 
cious, but in the of its creators that this was an ideal construct and in 


_ their consequent failure to develop the necessary methods o of m measuring the devia- 


€ Brag as to the value of this particular construct as a norm iene which to measure 
deviations. I am using it only as an illustration of a method of procedure which is in- es: 
-_evitable i in science, because it is intimately related to the principle of parsimony. yy 
_ The alternative is a law for every situation, which is a negation of the meaning of __ 
dawi in science. The central problem i is how to standardize a set of social situations? 


ured, i.e., so that prediction can be made when the degree of deviation of conditions 


i in a concrete situation from those of the ideal situation are known. _ 


most sociological i inquiry, the establishment of norms and the accurate 
i measurement of variations around these norms achieves the same purpose in meas- 
respond to or ‘correctly describe a single item in the series av veraged, just as it has 
been pointed out that the “economic man” of the economists does not correspond ie 
exactly to a single one of the millions of men on the earth. The mean is nevertheless¥ _ 
a powerful device for describing, : and with its ancillary methods, for: predicting and — 
a a : estimating probabilities. Much of the criticism of economic theories involving the, 
_ “economic man” has been justified because some of the theorists employing the con. 


= 
ss as well as their critics, have assumed i it to st ry something which it could a e 


man of this sort is as vain as to assume we can get toner in science without 1 means, ‘ideal fea 
~ types,” and other statistical devices. In fact, many sociologists are inclined to = 
FS physicists are at their best when they report the behavior of speci 
factured balls rolling down perfectly smooth planes in vacuum etc. . ar 
do not fill their books with innumerable anecdotes about stones rolling down actual ll 
mountains in different: parts of the world. Concepts of “normal,” ’ “other 
equal,” etc., are as essential in the social sciences as in other sciences? 
Lundberg, Foundations | of ii 140, New York, 
I believe, identical with that of those who expound the value an ha ty ter 
in the social sciences. (See, for example, H. Becker, “Constructive Typology in the Social 
¢ Sciences,” Amer. Sociol. Rev. 5: 40-55, 1940). I also agree with them (See Foundations, — 
opp. 462, 523- 524) that types peed not necessarily correspond to a statistical mean or a — 
mode—any clearly defined type from which variations can be measured is permissible, though — 
a not all are equally convenient. The only point of disagreement seems to be the unfortunate 
feeling on the part of the typologists (if Becker i is representative i in this / respect) that their 


Guan approaches, measurement, and statistical methods onan This i is, a as I have sate: *, 
often pointed out (e.g., Foundations of Sociology, Ch. 2), a hallucination which must be due to 

: _ unfamiliasity with the quantitative methods in question. Thus Becker (op. cit., 40) inveighs Ven 

“J - against social scientists who “intone a ritual composed largely of sacred sounds such as “‘nat- 

a ‘quantitative,’ ‘operational,’ ' ‘objective’ | and ‘correlation,’ and rise in wrath when some 

* a - hardened skeptic asks, ‘What does it mean?” . . . They flock to highly esoteric discussions . . . 
in order to acquire the feeling of exaltation, of s; alvation, that comes through participation i in a 


lays half- understood ceremony.” ” Now the only statistical term in the above list (the rest 


= 
—— 
=| — 
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REVIEW 


|, ae ‘The type of analysis which I am about to present has this in common : 
with atomic analysis in other sciences that it consists of f hypothesizing and 


4 abstracting social groups of a type so elementary that perhaps no actual 


groups of 1s of such | character can be found i in the uncontrolled social universe. : 


I shall for theoretical purposes a assume le groups of va 


‘plore some of ‘he possibilities of group structure that sight 


exist under these highly conditions. ‘To all of the resulting con- 


figurations, it “may be objected t that actually no such elementary , groups 
exist, that they are therefore merely ‘ ‘figments of the i imagination,” etc. As 


4 have pointed out above, this does not of itself invalidate these hypotheti- 

structures. Their validity depends entirely upon their usefulness as 

constructs from which the complex 0 observations of common sense can = 


Itis true ue that the of atomic analysis i in sciences have 
!’ achieved not merely by hypothesizing the atomic structure of m matter 


but by a painstaking measurement of the degree to which observed events a , 
can logically be deduced from the hypotheses adopted, and by an — 


ingly refined modification of the hypotheses on the basis of these tests, but 


chiefly philosophical) i is correlation. If this word (denoting a procedure) is merely a “sacred 


sound,” an “esoteric,” “‘half-understood ceremony” to Mr. Becker, that is a matter on 
= of course, only he can testify. Those of us who do not share his feeling of my stery fg 
confronted these symbols can only point out that the qualified statistician can in give 


Ve ete. } mean?” than can be made to the same question regarding expressions which apparently 
a Mr. Becker prefers, e.g., “it has been made in the investigator’s mind” (page 46). The same = 


_ general answer holds for Becker’s question as to what scientific purpose is served by ‘ ‘lifting © 


a collection of definitions of concepts from a secondary writer, and restating them in algebraic 
a terms.” The best answer is perhaps in the form of another question: What scientific purpose E 7 
: was served by “‘lifting” such terms as “horsepower” or “‘water” from folk- language and ex. 
“i 4 pressing them in the symbols of algebra or symbolic logic? The only purpose in either case is 
3a to secure a set of symbols which designated definitely and unambiguously (as the folk _ 


: a cepts do not) certain behavior-segments which we regard as scientifically significant. This is = _ 
purpose also in which, it seems to me, typologists should be as interested as anyone. It is not — 7 
_- mecessary to argue that algebraic and symbolic logic notation is the only possible way to im- : 
prove our symbols. All that anyone is arguing at present is that it is a permissible field of 
7 _ experimentation on the part of those qualified to carry it on. It is regretable that an otherwise _ 
so admirable paper should be marred by a few sentences implying that the symbols of algebra © 
and statistics are “‘sacred sounds,” “esoteric,” and “half-understood ceremony” merely be- 
_ cause they are apparently somewhat unfamiliar to some sociologists at present. Fortunately, 
_ the increasing familiarity of this ty pe of symbolic representation to the rising generation will © 
presently render the contemporary arguments on this subject thoroughly obsolete. In view a 
a of the complete misapprehension of the implications of the operational and quantitative — 
‘ viewpoints, notably as to what these approaches are supposed to “‘abjure,” “‘cast out,” etc., 
the opposition of some writers to these methods is understandable, of course; see, for — 
_H. Blumer, “The Problem of the Concept i in Social Psychology,” Amer. 7. Sociol., March, 
1940, 45: 716-717. That the methods in question involve no such implications, I have wed 
_ to make clear on many occasions; see, for example, “Contemporary Positivism in Sociology,” ” Ly, 


Amer. Sociol. Rev., Feb. 1939) 4: 46-515 also, Foomiationt o Sociology, 17 ff., New York, 1939 . 
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men not hesitated to lay out classifications and theoretical 


Spe which at the time contained no data whatever for some of the 
categories.* $ These categories became to the discovery 


advancement of science. . Iti is at sat that 
approach may be useful also i inthe social sciences. 
a Sociologists are in fair ; agreement that the most elementary human. social’ er 
unit is an individual with his social conditionings. Such an individual has a 
called a person or socius, or, as Simmel called it, a monad. The exist- 


ence of a Person, however, presupposes interaction between at least two 
people at some time or another, . and consequently : a classification of human 
p 3 groups may for practical and theoretical purposes begin with the pair, or 
the dyad.* We are not here concerned with any question of actual historicaly- 
‘ development of groups | but only with formal classification. From the his- 
torical point of view, it is customary t to begin with the primitive | horde as aa 


perhaps the most | primitive or elemental form, of human society. a 


_ group is : thought of asa random, rc roving band of food- gatherers, varying in 


numbers and with loose and associative bonds. Other students 
ie _ prefer to regard an elemental type of family as the most primitive type of _ 
group on account of i its procreative function, but, as stated above, — 
a atic theoretical | purposes may neglect | historical or other denotative bases of = at a 
in order to > emphasize certain r relationships and characteristi 
=a may be of purely analytical importance. | More especially, ‘my present _ 
rpose is to develop a theoretical scheme of classification which will be Pe: 


gen nerally valid regardless of what actual criteria may be adopted for the — - 
Vv 


ariety of practical purposes to which classification must be adapted i in 1 the : 


"actual world of affairs. Just as a system of algebra, when « once e constructed,) 


ca can be used over and over again with a any v variation in values and subject Z 
‘matter, soa ‘system of classification, if it is comprehensive, s should be useful 


- me regardless of the number or kinds of phenomena classified or the specific 
me "practical: basis of the classification . A simple illustration will clarify this, 
‘Figure 1 I shows the e total possible number of of different 1 relationships c sort 


a roup structure that. can exist between two pe wo persons if we e specify thre three | possi- 
ble types or degrees of relationship such as attraction, indifference, and re. re- 


pulsion. Under six types of group structure and 


“Or J. Moore, 4 History of Chemistry, 16, (rev. by W. T. Hall, 1931. 
Be See N. J. Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, 129, Chicago 1925. ie cae 
See L. von Becker, Systematic Sociology, chap. 8, New York, 
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ent in no way reduces the enormous practical 
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FT without any | given -n characteristics i is, of cc course, also the. kind of — 


different. The specification the ty two as d and 
i = which formal theoretical pu purposes permit. If we we  substicute * “man” 


I. THE POSSIBLE COMBINATIONS ini tain OF TWO PEOPL 
WITH THREE TYPES OF SPECIFIED. 


a 
Attraction. Repulsion 


Attraction- Indifference 


‘ 


increase gradations of attitude to four, five, « or 
obviously number of possible ‘combinations and permutations will 
4 —— increase. om pres formula for the expansion of the combina- | 


$ equation is an of the standard algebraic formula given 


| 
groups, simi 
similar in structure but different for certain sociological purpos 
j (See 


.e., the possible number of com- a 
inations of i attitudes (e. g., , attraction, scplelos indifference) taken 2 at 
a time when 1 repetition is allowed (i. e., when any person may ‘duplicate 


ous of attitudes among tl ‘them, the values as to ther num- 
ber of possible group s structures result: 


a 8 The equations as given n here employ the symbols —_ by S. C. Dodd in his “S- Theory,” 
Dimensions of conventional symbols for this formula are 


H. B. Fine, § 768, Boston, 1904. Note: Fine’s is jour r P; hiss ris our 


"(See H. B. Fine, 1; his r is our 2. ae: 
a3 10 This table was = Ss. C. Dodd, and results found by 
empirical methods of the present author. Dodd develops the subject much farther in his — be 
4 _ Dimensions of Society, op. cit. The following extract from this work will illustrate some a 
“Another question is as to the number of permutation lag in these group sructures, 
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ipt=number ats permutations of p parties having i 
q 
possible interrelations (including in intra- relations) 20, Ch. 


iin each cell represents either the possible 


party to the column party. 


py | 


this iXior? But each of these # can coexist with 


any of the i attitudes of P; to P; making # possibilities; and all these can coexist with i 
possible attitudes of P; to P; making # possibilities. Continuing thus, i is taken as a factor 


once for each of the cells, p? in number, which means that é is raised to the p ‘Squared power a 


‘If intra- relations are excluded, the p main diagonal are eliminated, making: 


= number of permutations ofppartieshavingi 


ai “Note that these = femmes state the total possible number of subplurels. Actually in any 7 


iven situation there will be only one observed degree of interrelation in every pair of arties 
yo 4 yp 


q party =a person, or a plurel) so that the matrix (Eq. 21, Ch. 7) can record all actual inter- 


_ whole or subdivided into sections for some special analyses. Te gas A 
“When the interrelations are cohesive ones such as interperson of : attraction-re- 
- pulsion, a summarizing index such as a mean may measure the total cohesion of the group. | 
_ Moreno’s study uses such indices. Such cohesion may be expected to correlate with the [social] 


__ longevity of the group and to correlate negatively with turnover of membership. The higher a 
: _ the correlation the more exclusively are such attitudes the causes of group longevity orof 


‘minimal turnover. Here is an important sociological field of hypotheses awaiting exploration. 
a _ “These brief explorations suggest a rich field for further research in systematically map- 

ping out the possible structures of groups under varying but specified conditions, and simglify. ; 


ig 


4 


relations ' very simply and completely with no confusion, no matter how large p and i may be. a 
_ This matrix can be summarized in a single mean, or in some other comes index, either as a 


realit 


— onal s 
grour 
| proves 
theori 


mathematical phenomena of social groups of 


specified | ‘number of members a degrees of attitude or social 
bonds. The large numbers of poss es that result for ome 
paratively s small groups with very ela gives a slight 


methematical indication of the: staggering variety which is possible i in n larger 
groups and with the vast variety of which individuals may hold 


: groupe a are ¢ questions that c can in be « answered only by 1 research. In the n mean- 
the practical usefulness of theoretical classifications of the 1 type I here 


ed has been well stated by Menger as follows: 
- Of the practical applications of a sociological theory one frequently expects ad ad- 
vice as to what ought to happen and predictions as to what will happen. Advice, I 
eee cannot be obtained from any theory at all. A theory can at the best explain 


a _: Predictions of ‘more or less probability may result from some 


in this paper. What, then, are its applications? 
Fi Wh hat such a a theory does is to provide us with a survey of all forms of organizatio . 
‘conceivable in given situations. It exhibits all divisions of a group into consistent — 
_ harmonious groups. It may decide whether, in cases of incompatible aims of differ- 
i ent subgroups, it is necessary to devise ‘totalitarian measures valid | for all subgroups — 
2 meeting with the resistance of some of them. It may also, in some cases, suggest 
other possibilities, such as measures to be applied only to certain subgroups. — * ae 


= sealiey we shall certainly find that some of the theoretical ‘possibilities do not at 
2 is present exist. The reason for their non-existence in most cases is likely to be that — 
hi, they displease everybody or almost everybody; but in some cases the reason may 
simply be that they had been overlooked as possibilities actually attainable. The 
practical applications of the theory lie here in pointing out new possibilities which 
may have been overlooked. Though naturally leaving to the will of individuals and : 
groups the choice and decision as to which form of organization shall actually onl A 5 


-— adopted, the theory enlarges the field within which we may ch¢ choose, and thus may 
eventuall prove of considerable practical importance. 


The swing toward empirical methods in the social sciences been so 
pronounced in recent decades that there is some reason to fear that the true 
empiricism and scientific theory has overlooked. Inthe 
first place, the word theory i is frequently ta taken 1 to mean a a certain kind of 


th + such ; as theolog Marxism, or meta} hysics generally. Obviously, 


% 
: basic i importance of the sniiieniiailin ‘matrix, and back of it the S- theory formula, in that ei: 
proves so flexibly able to subsume as special cases, quantitatively developed formulae or 
_ theories in Sociology such as Menger’s theory, and then extend them with eee qaedey 
through the standardized symbols of S-theory.” 
sa _ ™ Karl Menger, “An Exact Theory of Social 
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4 with what frequency they exist, and to what extent the differences in inter-_ fa se 
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statistical and mathematical approaches may be 
Bice place, there is a naive empiricism wp oy seems to pr 


assumption that science can be advanced by as many community studies | 


7 as possible and that the generalizations for « each o of these « can then be fitted — 

somehow into a coherent and systematic ‘science. The value of these un- 
coordinated efforts as a source of hypotheses is recognized by everyone,” 

but they will be quite futile in the advancement of science, , whatever their - 
ther values may be, unless they are accompanied pari passu by another | 
of re research, namely, a systematic attempt to develop standardized 
theoretical | types of situations for which valid and 1 ‘reliable generalizations ; 
can be worked out, as a norm from which to measure the indefinitely large PA 

| of variations in actual situations. The practical uses of these 

generaliza ations depend upon the development of methods of measuring the 

: difference between these actual cases and the ideal- type and i in 1 discovering a 
what allowarice must be made in the general law. for its application to the 
variety ‘of cases: which constitute concrete situations. 

ae This brings us face to face with the crucial role of measurement in all — 

_ science.’* The undeveloped state of technics and instruments for this pur- — 
pose in the social sciences, is unquestionably a a | major obstacle t to efficient 


ov and economical research j in ‘these fields. The | matter can perhaps be sum- 
- marized most t briefly by i imagining what would be the ‘state of knowledge, 


_tesearch, and practical efficiency in the. physical sciences if every researcher 


aa to invent anew for each research project, instruments for the measur- . we 


ment of time, length, weight, tem mperature, etc. The corresponding state of 
is virtually what today exists in the social sciences. There i is 


_ yatatnab theory w which stipulates | what we choose t to regard : as fundamen 
“tal dimensions of social and are few standardized and veri- 


fiable definitions and measure us concepts and dimensions used 
3 _ by various researchers." Delibera rate an dina on this key prob-- 


lem might properly engage some of the at anon — 


~~. This is also true, of course, of the numerous empirical oneness at a classification of — 
human | groups. See for example, Dwight Sanderson, “Group Description,” Social Forces, 
March 1938, 16: 309-319. Also “A Preliminary Group Classification Based on Structure,” _ 
J Social Forces, Dec. 1938, 17: 1-6. Also P. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, — 

A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, Vol.1, ch. 6, Minneapolis. 1930. Also J. L. a 
+a Moreno Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the Problem of Human Inter-Relations, 104- 

For a development of this subject with special to sciences, seeG. A. 
i. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology, New York, 1940, chapter 2. For a recent concrete example ed 
of research désigned to improve social measuring instruments, see R. F. Sletto, “Pretesting of ‘ 
Questionnaires,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., April, 1940, 5: 
a ‘ This work will necessarily, to begin with at least, be heuristic in nature ie, — 
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THE CROSS. S.CULTURAL St SURVEY 


Georcr Peer Murpock 
OR A NUMBER of years, the Institute 2 of Human Relations at Yale 
University has been conducting a general program scars in | the 


is social sciences, with particular reference to the areas c 


on n the anthropological and ‘side of this program, the 
2 A year of previous experience in collaborating with other social scientists _ as: - 
’ "in research and discussion had made it clear to the anthropologists associ- 


ated with the Institute that the rich resources of ethnography, potentially ee 
“a inestimable value to workers i in adjacent fields, were practically i inacces- 


- sible to them. Ww orking i in the laboratory, the clinic, or r the community, the 
psychologists, sociologists, and others made frequent requests of the 
anthropologists for comparative data on various aspects of behavior — oa 
among primitive peoples. Sometimes they wanted perspective, sometimes 
, sometimes a a check on their own n scientific formulations. In try- 
ing to assist them, the: anthropologists found that they could usually cite a x 
.e. limited number of cases from their own knowledge and give an impression- 
istic judgment as to the general status of ethnography on the question. For — 
Scientists, however, this was often not enough. What guarantee was there __ 
the remembered cases were representative, impressions Vv valid? 
What 


"could eatisfy h his scientific curiosity resorting to the vast 
literature itself and embarking ona research task of discouraging magnitude. 


ie An: actual example will illustrate th the > difficulty. Several years ago, a group» 
3 physiologists, working i in the laboratory, had come to a series of cole 
: ‘sions with respect to the relationship between | periodicity of eating and 


bodily health as reflected i in measurements of weight, stature, ete. It oc- 


their conclusions might be ‘independently tested, and they 1 referred 


; . the au author for 2 advice. He was a able to tell them that ethnographers c cus-_ 


‘omarily report the relevant data on eating habits—the number of meals 
1 Based o ona paper presented to the Amer 
‘Dee. 28, 1939. For further information on the research program of the Institute * anes e Thea 
 hileiena and upon the relation of the Cross-Cultural Survey thereto, see M. 


cE a “Report of the Director of the Institute of Human Relations for the Academic Y ears 5 1937- 5 
1938, 1938- 1939," Bulletin of Yale series II (1939), 1-35. 


marginal between, the special sciences of sociology, anthropology, psy- 
| 
— 


per spacing, the degree of regularity © regu yin 
eating, etc.—and that physical anthropologists present the pertinent 
eres coach information. Since the material had been gathered, it could ~? 


_ assembled and the crucial correlations drawn. To have done so, however, 


would have required several months of research, since the data had nowhere 


been summarized and i it would have been: necessary to ransack an immense 


amount of descriptive literature to assemble it. Understandably enough, 


physiologists were discouraged from undertaking» this | promising ng but 


‘= 


Other sciences have sy stems of abstracts, bibliographical aids, 


a few notable exceptions,? anthropology lacks such a 
are scattered in descriptive reports, an immense 
_ number of which must be scanned if adequate information is desired on ae 
particular topic. The factual data of of sociology are in a similarly Chaotic — 


condition. It became apparent, therefore, that if these sciences were to be 
"brought to, bear effectively i in the codperative research program the 
Boece a representative sample of the cultural materials « on the v various” 
ties of the world needed to be organized fo 
ect. 


The Cross-Cultural Survey was developed, in part to fill this — 


in ae to facilitate a distinctive type of scientific research which will _ { a 


The first problem was to devise a ‘standard : system ef classification for 
the arrangement and use of the collected materials. After six months of 
_ preliminary | research, with the aid of helpful suggestions from about | a 
7 hundred anthropologists, sociologists, and other specialists, the author and 


collaborators published the Outline of Cultural Materials. Although 


© 


this manual has. : proved of some inciden tal utility i in field research, it was in 
~~ sense de$ igned for such a purpose. It was written 1 solely as as a guide for 


organizing and filing our abstracted cultural materials, and for dlinitine 
reference to the data already classified and filed. 
_ Since the publication of the manual, in 1938, 8, the staff of the | Cross- 


_ Survey, has been engaged in in 1 the actual ‘assembling « of ro all 


7 To 0 date, t the eneee data on 1 nearly ra a hundred cultures have been ab- 
y to assemble an and or- or 


8 Useful for special purposes are the massive cutieedun of Frazer, Sumner and Keller, — 
‘Th hurnwald, and Westermarck, such classic monographic studies as those of Hahn on domestic _ 
animals, Nieboer on slavery, Schurtz on age groupings, and Steinmetz on punishment, and 
- such recent special treatises as that of Clements on theories of disease. These compilations, — 
= do not lend themselves to the determination of “adhesions” in Tylor’s sense, i.e. 
correlations within a culture indicative of functional and thus have but limited 


use in the testing of scientific 
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communiti es studied by contemporary sociologists. 
For each of the 


e cultures s analyz zed, the entire literature ‘is covered, includ- 
“4 ing manuscript materials when available. In some instances, more than a 
hundred books and articles have been combed for a single tribe or r historical - 
aa period. All material in foreign languages has been translated into English. 
_ The information, if of any conceivable cultural relevance, is transcribedin | 
fallin ve verbatim quotations « or exact translations. The object has been to 


record the data so completely that, save in rare instances, it will | be entirely 
unnecessary for a researcher using the files to consult, the original sources. 
_ Mere abstracts a are deemed unsatisfactory and a are resorted to only in in 
eptional cases, when the information is exces 
nor are oi files con- 


Outline of Cultural Materials is not a “trait list,” fil 
fined to data on the i items listed in it. T ‘wes items are : merely ‘suggestions as 
o the : kinds of material t to be filed—or sought—under « a a particular heading, © 


and they make 1 no pretense of being exhaustive. Special p: pane a are yore to 


according to the categories | of the m would be or wot 
destroy | the context, the original acc 


unt is preserved intact and is file 
one place, wi with a carbon copy or a cross s-reference slip under each other 


nae category to ) which the information i is pertinent. Each file, n m reover, _ 


ie tains a short rt sy nopsis sof Fhe total culture to which any note ca b 


aie of organized and classified materials in the files die. 

ik -Cultural Survey should prove useful in nearly every type of research 7 


‘ 


aa ings for as many cultures‘as he likes, and secure his information in a mere | 


4 fraction of the time required to comb the sources for himself. If he desires 


_ to test an an 1 hypothesis, he can similarly examine the material under tw two —— ~ 
" 


- ested in a topic, he can run Skeats the material under one or more head- 


. ae more categories and obtain a a quantitative check 1 in the form of a correl 


“4 
tion. A cross- cultural test of the physiologists’ hypothesis « on the periodicity ae . 
of eating, alluded to above, could, for example, probably now be made with 


“a not more than two days of research. Even regional or distributional studies | 
for areas, like Gran Chaco of South America, on which t the 


will be adequately distributed with regard to geography andfairly 
5 a tative of all major types and levels of culture. Although primitive | 0 
Pi lerate numerically, because they reveal the widestrange — hey 
Mae 
} 
— 
— mere, 
— 
aa rove useful in a wide variety of scientific researches for which ready access — 


o a body of veal cultural data is needed. It is s intended, of ¢ course, to : 
ee the material generally available on a codperative basis. Recent users on 
= the files include—to cite but a few w examples—a sociologist analyzing a 
social classes, a psy chologist interested in adolescent problems, and a 
psychiatrist s seeking a cultural definition n of i ‘insanity ios 
addition to its. practical objective of facilitating diverse forms of 
social science research, the Cross-Cultural Survey has a special theoretical _ 
objective. It iso so as to make possible the formulation and vari- 
fication, on a large scale and d by quantitative m methods, of f scientific generali-_ 
zations of a a ‘a universally human or or cross- cultural character. Sociologists and 


= 
most other : social s scientists s regard the establishment of generalizations or 


“Taws,” - i.e., verified statements of correlations between phenomena, as a A 
their primary aim, but anthropologists tend to shy away from theory, as 
Kluckhohn* has p 
scientific interpretations of their ‘subject m: matter. Nevertheless, ie 
_ seems premature to conclude that : anthropology cannot be made a science — 


24 until, using: all known: safeguards, we have made at least one serious 


_ systematic attempt to formulate scientific generalizations about man and 
culture which will withstand a quantitative test. _ Anthropology has many 

objectives. T hat envisaged | by the Cross-Cultural Survey is intended ¥ 
to st supplant the others, nor does i it it lay claim: to greater importance. ] Iti is 


simply regarded as legitimate, ; promising, ahd 1 opposed by no insuperable 


The plan rests, at bottom, on the conviction that all human cultures, — 
ede their diversity, have fundamentally a great deal in common, and 


ee that 1 these common aspects are susceptible to scientific analysis. Its 1 theo- : 
‘retical o: orientation may be expressed i in a a series o} of f seven basic - assumptions. 
- hese are ‘not claimed to be original, ‘since mz many any of them ar are shared by « all 
Culture Is Learned. Culture is not instinctive, or innate, or trans 
"mitted biologically, but composed of habits, i.e., learned tendencies to 
os react, acquired by each individual through his own life experience after — 
birth. This assumption, of course, is s shared by « all anthropologists « outside 
r - the totalitarian states, but it has a corollary which is not always so clearly — = 4 
; recognized. If culture is learned, it must obey the laws of learning, w = 
the psychologists have by now worked out in considerable detail. The prin-_ 
a of learning are | known to be essentially the same, not only for al Bi 
mankind but a also for T most ‘mammalian species. Hence, we should expect 


uniformities reflecting this his uni- 


= 


ee 


2. Culture Is All animals are capable of learning, but man 
Kluckhohn, “The Place of Theory i in es.” Philosophy of Seine, 
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habits to his We ci can housebreak a a dog, tricks, and im- 
_ plant in him other germs of culture, but he will not transmit them to his — 
_ puppies. They will receive only the biological inheritance of their species, 


tow which ‘they i in turn will add habits on the basis of their own 1 experience. 

. The factor of language presumably accounts for man’ s preéminence in this 
respect. At any rate, Many rof the h habits learned by human beings aretrans- 


. mitted from parent to child over successive generations, and, through re- 
peated inculcation, acquire that persistency over time, that relative 
2 independence of i individual bearers, which justifies classifying them col. | 
lectively as “culture. This assumption, too, is generally accepted by an- 
__ thropologists, but : again there is an underestimated corollary. If culture is ers 
Zz ‘then all c cultures should show certain common effects of the oe 
inculcation process. Inculcation involves not only the imparting of sh sagt 
—_ and knowledge but also the disciplining of the child’s animal im- 
pulses to o adjust him to social life. That there are e regularities i in behavior 
in 
reflecting ‘the ways in which these impulses are thwarted and redirected 
daring the formative years of life, seems clear from the evidence of p psy 
analysis, e.g., the apparent universality of intrafamily incest taboos ae 
Culture Is Social. Habits of the cultural order are not inculcated 
; 
aol thus transmitted over time; they are also social, that is, shared | by ya 
human’ beings living i inc organized aggregates or or societies and kept relatively | oo 
uniform” by social pressure. They are, in short, group habits. The habits — 


which the members of a social group share with one another constitute ae 


of that group. This assumption is most 


: 


a social | 
group—no matter it bea a village, a class, or 
stitute, not an artificial unit” but a natural unit—a culture or subculture. 


aes To deny this is, in his opinion, to repudiate t the most substantial contribu- i So 
_ tion which sociology | has made to anthropology. If culture is is social, then the 


ce fate of a culture. depends a on the fate of the society which bears it, and a 


‘ 


cultures which have survived to be studied should reveal certain similarities — 
+ ——_ they have all had to provide for societal survival. Among these — 


Be — cultural u universals, we can probably list such things as sentiments cferup 
== 

cohesion, mechanisms of social control, organization f for defense a against hos- fe 

tile: neighbors, and provision for the perpetuation of the populatio: 


Culture Is. Tdeational. To considerable extent, the group habits ot 


R. Lowie, The ‘History of Ethnological Theory, 235-236 1937- 
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patterns as of behavior. There honed of ‘course, exceptions; 


in small iously formulated. Nevertheless, as 


Mali 


in detail, including the. s where each is considered _anth 
priate and anctions to be expected for nonconformity. Within limits, inade 
me therefore, it is useful to conceive of culture as ideational, and of an element Pte a 
of culture as asa traditionally a accepted idea,® held by the members of a group is 
or subgroup, thi that a particular kind of behavior (overt, verbal, ‘or implicit) anthi 
conform to an established precedent. These ideal norms should simil 
be confused with actual behavior. In any particular instance, an individual © = : impu 
[= __ behaves in response to the state of his organism (his drives) at the moment,  factic 
3 and to his perception of the total situation in which he finds himself. In so. 

oo = he he naturally tends to follow ‘his established habits, including his c cul 4 

ture, but. either his impulses or the nature of the ‘circumstances 1 may lead 


him to deviate therefrom to a greater or lesser degree. Behavior, therefo ore, 
; does not automatically follow culture, which is is only one of i its ‘determinants. _ 
; a here are norms of behavior, of course, as well as of culture, but, unlike the 


latter, they) can be established only by statistical ‘means. Confusion often 


arises betwee en anthropologists and sociologists on this point. The former, 
until recently, have been primarily preoccupied with ideal norms or pat- a 


terns, | whereas sociologists, belonging to the same society as both their 
+ subjects and their audience, assume general familiarity with the culture 
and commonly report only the statistical norms of actual behavior. Atypical © 
community ‘study like Mi Middletown and an ethnographic monograph, though 


‘wet often compared, are thus i in reality poles apart. To the extent that culture 
is ideational, w we may conclude, , all cultures should reveal certain similari- 


ties, flowing from the: universal laws governing g the symbolic mental 


e.g., the worldwide parallels in the principles of magic. 
Culture Is Gratifying. Culture always, and necessarily, satisfies 
biological needs and secondary needs derived therefrom. Its elements are = 

tested habitual al techniques for gratifying | human impulses i in man’s inter- 

4 . styl action with the external world of 1 nature and fellow man. * This assumption 
a an inescapable conclusion from modern stimulus-response psychology. = 
Culture consists of habits, and psy chology has demonstrated that habits 


exam] 


§ From the p point of v view of behavioristic psychology, zy, of course, an ‘idea is merely a ahabit 
of a special sort, a tendency to react with implicit linguistic or symbolic behavior rather than 
with overt muscular responses. The underlying mechanisms, e.g., of learning, are similar if not 


identical. Fundamentally, therefore, our fourth assumption should be subsumed under our © 
- first—that culture is learned—as a special case thereof. In view of the importance seruieic, 
especially linguistic, behavior in man, however, it | has seemed advisable ‘to segregate the 
a... The only exceptions a are partial and Sengunany ones, —_ respect to elements of 


= 


habit 
oe.  __ awareness of their own cultural norms, an ability to differentiate them fr 
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evitably re: results 1 in their extinction or disappearance. Elements of culture, _ 
- therefore, c can continue to exist only when they yield t to the individuals ofa 


society « a margin of satisfaction, a a favorable balance o of pleasure over pain. 7 
Malinowski has been insisting on this p point for y years, but the majority rof — 
anthropologists have either rejected the assumption or have paid it but — 
inadequate lip service. To them, the fact that culture persists has seemed 
be to raise no > problem; it has been blithely taken for granted. Psychologists, ¥ 


however, have seen n the, problem, vand have | given it it a definitive : answer, which | 
anthropologists can can ignore > at their peril. Tf culture i is gratifying, 
similarities should exist in all cultures, o owing to the fact that basic human 
an impulses, which are universally the same, | lemand similar forms of satis. 


faction. The “universal culture pa propounded by Wissler® would 


6. Culture Ts. Adaptive. Culture changes; and the process of change ange 
- pears to be an in adaptive one, comparable to evolution i in n the a organic ‘realm — 
but of a different order.® Cultures tend, through periods of time, to become 
_ adjusted to the geographic environment, as the anthropogeographers have | 
shov shown, although environmental influences are no longer conceived as de- 
Itho 
term terminative of cultural development. Cultures a also adapt, through bor borrow- 


ing organization, the social environment of “neighboring ‘peoples. 


a Finally, cultures unquestionably tend to become a adjusted to the biological - 
psychological demands the human organism. As life conditions 
- change, traditional forms cease te provide a margin of satisfaction and are 
ee eliminated; new needs arise or are perceived, and nd new cv cultural ene | 
ie are made te to them. The assumption that culture is is adaptive | by no means 
244 commits one to an ‘idea of progress, or to a theory of evolutionary stages of 2 
+3 development, or toa rigid determinism of any sort. On the contrary, one 
can agree with Opler,'? ° who has pointed out on the basis of his a 
material, different cultural forms may represent adjustments to like 


nev -vertheless, that certain ‘proportion n of the parallels in different cultures 


represent independent t adjustments to comparable conditions. | 
_ The conception of cultural change a as an adaptive p process seems to many 


ey anthropologists inconsistent with, and contradictory to, the conception . ee 


ae : a 7 Culture is gratifying, of course, not in an absolute but in a relative sense. To a slave, for 

a example, the submission and drudgery demanded by his status are not actually pleasant; — 
st relative, however, to the painful alternative of punishment or death for rebellious behavior, 

observance of the cultural requirements of his status is gratifying or “einforcing.” Agricul- 


er - labor, again, may not be enjoyable in itself, but it is ne because it — rewards, 


Wissler, Man and Culture, 73- —79, New York, 1923. 


* See A. G. Keller, Societal Evolution, New York, 1915. _ D5 
10M. E. Opler, “ Apache Data concerning the ad T to: 
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‘historical,’ they are commonly labeled. the he believes 
that both are correct, jon they supplement o one other, and that the best | - 
erges when the two are used in conjunction. Cul 
n of unique events, in whi ch later events are con- | 


nic ety 


rom ‘the point of view of culture, the events 


_ which affect later ones i in the same historical sequence are often, , if r no 
usually, accidental, since they have their “origin outside the continuu of 


culture. They include : natural events, like: floods and droughts; 


events, like  epide 
outbursts and i inventive intuitions. “Such changes alter a ’s life 
‘ditions. They create new needs ai and 1 render old cultural forms ‘unsatisfac 
tory, stimulating t trial an ande error behavior and cultural innovations. P Perhaps 


E the most significant ¢ events, however, are historical contacts with peoples of © 


for men tend first to ransack the cultural resources of 
solutions to their living, and sec- 


ano 


_anthropologi 
ture 


_ differing cultures, 
their for 


selectively upon 
: Culture Is Integrative. As « one product | t of the pest process, the 
| elements of a given culture tend to form a consistent and integrated whol a 


advisedly, for w 


we do not accept the position of 
xtreme functionalists that cultures actually are inte rated Ss s- 
fun y g y 


ith their several parts in perfect equilibrium. We e adhere, rather, to 
position of of Sumner" that the folkways are “subject to to a strain n of con- 


with each other,” but that actual i integration is never achieved for 


he obvious reason that historical events are constantly exerting a disturb- 
= influence. Integration takes time—there is always what Ogburn™ has 


called a “cultural lag’ ’—and long before one process has been completed, 


many others have been initiated. In our own culture, for example, the 

changes wrought i in habits of work, recreation, ‘sex, and religion through 

the introduction 1 of the automobile are probably still incomplete. Ifculture 
is integrative, then correspondences or correlations between similar traits 
should | repeatedly occur in unrelated cultures. Lowie," for example, has 


pointed out a number of of such correlations. 
12 W. F. Ogburn, Social Change, 200, New York, 1922, 
Lowie, Primitive Society, New York, 1920. 
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sleure, and of the vole of difletion, is thus a 
“torical chatacter of culture, and | generalizations is to 
g prime prerequisit cess. It is necessary to insist, however, t 
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certain regularities or recurrences which are to analy- 
sis, and which, under such analysis, should yield a body of scientific gener- 
_ A primary objective of the Cross-C Cultural *Survey is to fore 
mulate and test generalizations of this sort. 
‘The first n methodological step will be the logical « elaboration of hyp oth- 
ses. From whatever source derived—from- generalizations advanced by 
anthropologists and sociologists, from psychological theory, or from leads — 
found in the material—the hy potheses will be subjected to rigorous logical 


analy: sis s and worked over into a series of basic postulates a and testable theo- 

_ rems. By this procedure, the most t effective of scientific methods, all logical 

a or - deductive operations are performed p prior ‘to the empirical test; there 
ken 


remain no fallible logical steps to bet taken after the inductive labor 
re —a weakness which has vitiated much comparative anthropology. — 


The second step will be the verification of the A postulate 
- stand only if every theorem derived from i it checks w with ‘the facts; if even * 


a single c one fails in this test, the postulate | falls. The verification will bec quan- 


titative. In scientific anthropology, it would seem, there i is safety i in num- 
bers. one deals with a number of cases can one expect to 


4 


factors from the local or historical ones. 
Sa it is intended to use an adequate number of cases, preferably at least two’ 
hundred tribes if possible, selected from the files as the fairest sample feasi- 


vik ble of all known cultures. In so far as possible, they will be chosen in 1 equal = 


numbers from all continents and all culture | areas, including a. a 1 representa- - 


- 4 tive selection of historical and modern civilizations. Each theorem will be 


correlation between | two. 
a3 ‘traits or aspects of culture, and the positive and negative results will be 
tabulated and expressed in terms | of some reliable statistical coefficient. If, ‘ . 
for. each ofa a set of ‘theorems, t the the coefficients obtained ; are re positive in 1 sign as 
a and significant i in quantity, y, the 1e postulate in in question will be e regarded a ae 
.. The third step will be a critical pe of the results from an areal or _ 
= distributional point of view. _A valid cross-cultural hypothesis should hold — 
true in any area. If, however, some areas are discovered to yield negative — 
coefficients, while other ¢ areas with a larger | total number of cultures yield — 


Po sitive coefficients, 1 it must t be concluded that the ; apparent statistical con 
1ypothesis is fictitious and accidental, and the hypothes 


“must either be rejected entirely or modified and tested again. To sur survive 


: 


seven fundamental assumptions outlined above, or even any con 
able proportion of them, are valid, then it must necessarily follow that 4 
— 
: 
— 
| tions and combinations, estimate by statistical means their relative efiicacy, 
— 
— 


the refore, ar any generalization | will have to pas 
tistical one and an analytical historical one. 
The fourth step will be a detailed examination all or 
: «tive cases. To a valid scientific principle, there are no exceptions; apparent — a 
pw __ exceptions are always due to the intrusion of another countervailing prin- ve 
ciple. Thus, water always obeys the law of gravity, which causes it to flow 
downhill. In all cases where water moves in the opposite direction, as in 
osmosis, capillary attraction, evaporation, the : siphon, and the veel 
ram, the law of gravity is still in operation 1 but its influence is seounteracted 
“a _ by some other force or principle. Similarly, a valid cultural principle should © 
= no real exceptions. This makes it important to examine carefully all — 
seeming exceptions. | If countervailing | factors are not found, the principle 


becomes suspect. One « example n may | be cited from « ethnography. The func- 
tional association of an Omaha t type of kinship s system with patrilineal sibs 
appears: to be a valid cultural principle, yet Wagner"* has 
~ Omaha system for the Yuchi, who are known to have had matrilineal sibs. 
_Eggan cites evidence, and Speck” agrees v with him, that the Yuchi formerly | 
r _ possessed a Crow | ty pe of of kinship system, which i is functionally | associated 
with ‘matrilineal sibs, and ‘that they sh shifted t to an an Omaha sy system only in 
relatively recent times in consequence of close contacts with Central 
* gonkian tribes like the Shawnee, who are patrilineal and possess kinship =a 
systems of Omaha type. Presumably, the Yuchi have changed too recent tly 
for the integrative process to have | run its course. Thus, the apparent eX. 
ception i is s not a real c one, and the principle i is not negated. An hypothesis, | ; 
all of whose : seeming exceptions can be explained i in some : such fashion ; as 7 
= may | be regarded a as finally oe es of course, to. 


minimum of labor. ha can gaps in the et 
_ record and thus suggest what groups should be restudied and what a 
unreported data should be gathered in the field. It can subject existing 
theoretical hypotheses : about collective human behavior t toa quantitative 
; - test, and can be used to formulate and verify new social science generaliza- 
: tions. In short, it + should prove helpful i in nearly ¢ every type | of research 
uiring an organized and classified body of cultural materials. 2 
Handbook of American Languages, III, 339-340, New Y 
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G AND Victor Raimy 


- CCULTURATION in its ‘general sense may b be regarded as referring t to 


those processes whereby the culture of a society is modified as the 
4 -»£ - result of c contact with the: culture « of f one or more other societies. st Tt 


primarily on ‘that type of acculturation found ar among preliterate ‘peoples of 


non- European culture who are s subject to the i impingement of European ¢ or 


estern civilization. Ww e wish to direct a attention to two “aspects of the ) 


ganization and ‘upon ‘the patterns” of social participation of individuals. 


ea L ikewise, we wish to offer a few : suggestions looking to the formulation c of — 

the results of such investigations in a manner which lends itself to ready 

am, and accurate comparison with all types of acculturation situations, regard- 4 

less of the specific character of their respective components. The principal i 
object « of these suggestions s is | to indicate some means for ‘the 1 more e preci 


7. statement or measurement of what v we may c call ‘the ‘ ‘degree o > of accultura- 


}: tion,” ” or stated otherwise, to: answer the question, “Ts sc society y 4 more, or 


Tess, acculturated than society B, and how ca can te demonstrated?” 
In their “Memorandum for the of Acculturation,” published in in 


» 


“ce 


“suggestions for future research,” remarked that: 


the society. 1938, Herskovits, ap apropos 


_ The study of acculturation is equally y of j importance e for those concerned with a 


For definitions and discussion term, see R. Redfield, R. , and I. Hersko- 
vits, “Memorandum for the Study of Acculturation,” Amer. Anthropol., 38: 149-52, 19365 
J. Herskovits, Acculturation, 2-18, New York,1938. 
Cf. M. J. Herskovits, “The Significance of the Study of Acculturation for 
4 mer. Anthropol., 39: 259-64, 1937, for a short discussion of the possible theoretical contribu- ae eo! 
_ tions of acculturation studies; also John Gillin, * “Some Unfinished Business in ‘Cultural — 
Anthropology, ” Ohio Archaeol. and Hist. Quart., 48: 44-52, 1939 


M. J. Herskovits, Acculturation, 129, New York, 1938. 


— 
be of many different types an leads to the understanding of 
— 
i 
— 


of course, the theoretical of sonics. of the individual ir 


“s acculturation ‘situations is implicit i in the \ view that culture | does not exist a 
j apart from human in beings and that neither the individual personality s struc- 
ture nor the cultural configuration can be meaningfully understood except 7 
z by reference to the other. This view has already been formulated by anthro- 
palegiots and other social scientists and has received general approbation. 


is Also, a certain amount of factual investigation of individual personalities 


a _ The suggestions herewith made « are not to be regarde ded in any sense as 
at. final answers to ‘the questions involved, but rather as as a start in that direc- 
tion. They have arisen in connection with a period of field work with the 
Lacdu Flambeau Band of Chippewa in Northern Ww Analysis of the 


that both the methodological su suggestions and the concrete material or on the 

Flambeau Indians i is suggestive rather than conclusive. Likewise, we may = 


point out that this paper is not a ‘complete exposition of our approach to | = 


the Lac du Flambeau situation, and we may remark in passing that we hav e 
_ endeavored to make full use of historical materials of all types, we have © 


familiarized ourselves with the e aboriginal culture patterns ir insofar as 


ble, we hav 


1a 


community s survey and plotted the 


_ individuals and families, etc., , etc. Our remarks here deal only with certain 
aspects of the study. We oti conceived a double-barrel 
oa _ measurement of acculturation which takes advantage « of the usual a 
“of studyi ing the material and social aspects of the personality and behavior | 


Three outstanding manifestations of acculturation are usually 


| in all situations: (1) changes in cultural equipment or “material ——s 
5 (2) changes in : social organization and in the patterns and incidence of : at 
‘participation of individuals i in group li life; ond in personality 


_structure and ¢ 


ir 
anthropological formulations, see Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, chapters 6 


— New York, 1936; “Culture, Society and the Individual,” ” ¥. Abnor. and Soc. Psychol., 33: 
‘25406, Ruth Benedict, , Patterns of New York, 19345 Abram ‘Kardiner 


in Preliterate Amer. Sociol. Rev., 4: 681-702, 1939. 
_ 7 The study was organized by Gillin who spent two weeks in the field i in 7 summer — 
1938 and a few days in 1939. Raimy spent seven weeks in the field in the summer of 1939 and ad 
_ collected and analyzed a larger part of the data which has also been augmented by cor. e 


re spondence. Expenses were in part provided by the Graduate School of Ohio State Univer- e 
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ACCULTURATION AND_ PERSONALT IT Y 


a titative e descriptions along the lines of a material culture i e inventory, with a 
arias introduced, and newly invented elements (if any) in the present _ 
aterial equipment described in terms of percentages and of statistical 

constants. While this method of appraising acculturation is relatively easy & 


to apply, there ai are several objections to to relying it 


Introduced objects | can be used to replace objects to 
. = culture without yd affecting the culture itself or the personalities 


we found that among the 


culture until after 1885 when a greater took place con- 
currently with the introduction of the lumber industry to the region. The 
iron stove merely substituted for the open hearth fire without affecting the 
fundamental cu cultural configuration i in any discernible fashion, ‘the i 
tional structure, or the ‘ “basic c personality structure. 
. Material objects performing a particular function i in the culture in) 
which they originated may be used for different purposes in the new cul- 
i: ture. Among the Flambeau Indians, clapboard houses are now extensively © 
oe for shelter, but their furnishings and general upkeep among most of 
full-blooded families a are much more she wigwam than | to the 
cS economic area as in Lac du Flambeau, or in a society blessed with highly 
presence or " absence ¢ of material objects may be a highly a: artificial index. of 
acculturation and entirely misleading s so far as actual cultural changes a are i 
‘concerned. The Flambeau Indians, for "instance, had an average annual 
aa income per family of four, in 1933, of $490.00. aticcuillin, 
oa 4. Due to the great diversity in use and function of the material objects — 


of a culture, it is very difficult, on the basis of a simple enumeration, to 


a assay their differential significance in in ‘terms of human life organization. 
For i instance, how c: can we sa what j is s the relative ‘Si gnificance of t the use of 
y\ g! 
_ manufactured tobacco a among the : Chippewa, compared with the u use e of 4 
pots and pans? Certainly the answer cannot be given on the basis of cul- 
s tural inventory alone. It would therefore seem that an enumeration of 
material changes would fail to estimate of the 


: 


Tf acculturation i is taking in a society relegated to avery inferior 


_ exploitable resources, as among some of the Oklahoma , the very be 
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) 1. The form « of certain | social institutions may ay be adopted by a group ne 
the adoption of either the p purpose or thet meaning the institution. 


the Flambeau Indians, there is ver ge of the terms. 


“committee,” and chairman” certain recently 
? 


veloped aspects of tribal organization. Its to note, however, 


= that at the democratically elected “ chairman’ ’ of a tribal conference has | no ee 

nied 4 more to do than any other member after being - elected, but ap appoints a ay 


“vice-president” or “headman”’ according to tribal custom, to co 


o conduct the 
=” proceedings. Similarly, the concept of having at least two witnesses to = 


legal contract has so impressed the Flambeau Indians that practically any = 
| ae written communication, aside from | personal correspondence, is “ witnessed” ie! 
two persons in addition t to ‘the 1 writer. 
Wet. As R. L. Schanck demonstrated on the basis én an study of 
ms and private attitudes in a rural American community,® individuals 
n express attitudes as members of formally organized groups which may " 


“be quite at v variance V with their private feelings. Thus, the mere. presence of 
an introdyced organization in a society is ‘no indication ‘that more than. 
highly superficial acculturation i is taking | place. That: this is true o of the 
Flambeau Indians is suggested by the fairly large number of px persons who — 
follow thejold Indian religion yet occasionally attend or even join one the 
_ Christian 'Churches voluntarily. With those whom we have interviewed, 


there to be little that are Christian, but 


they sta 


3 all, be correct in their statements about Indian deities. 


Financial reasons may prevent the adoption of an institution 


desired b society but which it is not able to afford. We found a ready 


and. of the movies among even n the most old fashioned 


it is necessary to a¢ > add that vu using objective behavior in n conjunction 
ae with both of the above methods ma may also have its drawbacks for many of | 

ipa . same reasons noted above. The financial handicap of the Flambeau | 


Indians i is alone sufficient to the of their participation 


tions 


F inten 


*R. L. Schanck, “A Study « ofa a Community its ts Groupe: Conceived o 
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a movie, which also involves transportation 15 miles off the reservation sone 


ACCULTURATION AND PERSONAL] 
an analysis « of the degree of i of introduced groups into the 


family) were studied and separated into ‘three categories ‘ae | 
o pending on whether they were introduced in recent times from other Indian» 
4 = (e.g., , the Peyote Cult), or whether they were ema enn white 


“individuals was studied and or nonparticipation in the 
be various categories tabulated. Participation was established by interviews — 


with the subjects themselves, with others, and by observation of the ‘group 


in action. The question which we sought to answer was not mere formal 
_ affiliation, but rather whether the individual actually identified himself — 
with the group in question and took an active part, however slight, in ‘its 
xs program. Subjective judgment of the i investigator of course plays some part rt 


a here, but is practically eliminated by “checking the the tabulations thus = F 
i against the opinions of from one to six well-informed members. of the cc com- ba 
> munity. On the basis of such tabulations, a crude measure of the influence ee 
of introduced groups on community social life may be obtained in terms of 
percentages of participation in one or ot other category of groups." aa 


‘The following tabulation indicates the. total number of adult, (i. é., over 
-Indians_ actively | participating in nonaboriginal, introduced groups 


a which have a more or less formal and permanent organization. Raciceed BR 
a groups are those in which there is a definite prerequisite for admission which — = i 
_is not shared by all adults. For example, only former service men (in World — 


Tt are eligible to join the American Legion. Such groups cannot be 
compared with unrestricted groups which anyone may join >in regardless of 


<a ith re respect to personality ch nges under acculturatio 
ble to us” that a quantitative, reliable, and meaningful method may be 
a by focusing attention of one of the subjective aspects of the per- 


- sonality, “the concept of t the self,’ "and using objective case study methods — 
methods to corroborate or ‘revise the. investigator’ s estimate of the degree 


ad to which acculturation has progressed i in several significant differentials of — 


personality. It is now generally recognized that in the last analysis, ‘culture. 
Boia, For some preliminary studies in the neglected field of individual participation in preliter- _ 
ate cultures, see Clyde Kluckhohn, ‘ ‘Participation in Ceremonials in a Navaho Community,’ 
Amer. Anthropol, 40: 359-370, 1938; “Navaho Women’s Knowledge of their Song ( Cere- 
Compare also H.A. Murray, Explorations i in Personality, 106, New York, 1938, per- 
sonality i is largely revealed in the objects that it cathects (values or rejects), especially if the : 
intensity, endurance and rigidity of each cathection is noted, and if observation is extended to _ 
the cathected groups with which the individual is affiliated (has ‘belongingness’). In this 
~ fashion a reasonably adequate portrait of the social personality may be composed. Institutions 
cultures can also be profitably from the of their cathected objects, 


DOrtane lead to an Understanding OF accu] 
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REVIEW 
1. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF INDIAN’ 
PaRrTIcIPATING 1n NoNABORIGINAL 


F 


1 Parents may y send their children to the public school instead of the Government Indian nm P 


_-- Total number of Indian adults participating in nonaboriginal groups is 112 or — oe et V 
of the to wuts Indian adult population on Reservation which is 
has no exbtence exo except as manifested oy individuals. T he definition of 


“personality” differs from authority t to authority, but at the present time 


ere seems to be a fair agreement on its being a relatively unified and in- 
ae pattern or structure manifested in individual behavior. ‘Unfortu- — 


nately, there i is at present no acceptable objective method for a 


gs state of our bairsiadge, to use subjective estimates in the final analysis sis, 


also bring to bear all possible objective methods such as check lists, pre nd- 
_ ardized interviews. _and records of participation in evaluating the investi- 


a _ The concept of ‘the self, as discussed, for example, by C.H. Cooley a and” 

H. Mead," is a phenomenal object which is s probably stratified and ‘more 
_ or less unified. It seems to have ramifications which do much to ) regulate 


_ and control the behavior of the individual over long periods of time. Prob- = 
_ ably much of it is unverbalized and unverbalizable. We recognize the fact 


= 


that ‘the concept of the and of description for most 
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York, 1902; G. H. Mead, in Mind Self and Socity, 135" 226, esp. 140-141, Chicos 2000; 
see also, R. E. Park, ‘Human Migration and the Marginal Man,” Amer. F. Sociol., 33: 882 ff.; 
__E. V. Stonequist, The. Marginal Man, Chicago, 1937. The “‘marginal man”’ is conceived as the 
*< individual who stands intermediate between two cultures, unadle to identify himself i 


indiv 
= 
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the s 
if = 
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to concepts. It is the “notion” or 
wae an individual has of himself and seems to be used as asa ‘frame of ref. 

7 “erence when t the n necessity. y of making, a choice arises. Se Bs 


is We are also a aware of the fact ‘that wide variation in 1 personality and be- . 
havior exists within any group; so it would be useless to attempt to > investi- 
gate all aspects of personality in a study of acculturation. Therefore, it 

: seems necessary to select several general aspects of the implicit or explicit | 
; behavior of of practically all all members of both cultures. It is important, how- 


a ever, th that the cultural counterparts are readily distinguishable, so - 
: when a a particular type of behavior i is exhibited, i it can readily | be classified 


<a — to the culture of which it forms a a part. For i instance, the av averag 7 
_ white man and the average Chippewa are both apt to picture themselves 
as charitable persons, regardless of their actual behavior in situations where 
altruism may be employed. It would therefore be useless ‘to single out 
a “humanitarianism” vd asa significant differential of personality i ina study of 
Chippewa- -American acculturation. The differentials we have selected in in 
study might be quite inapplicable i in another study of different 
ice yet we feel that the quantitative results using other — would be oe a 
Inour work with the Flambeau Band, we | have 
three differentials which seem to meet ‘the above criteria. I. The concept | 
os P” the self as “Indian” o or r “White. ” This is a .very general concept of cultural 
affiliation which seems to play a significant part in the thinking of ke 
ee individuals and families. In practice, it has been found to be unambiguous a 
3 despite the double reference to race and culture. 2. The concept of self as 


é 


4 Christian o or Midewiwin. The religious af affiliation i is most easily | obtainable ; Wy 


from: an investigation of ceremonial participation among | the Flambeau 


and Here the and actual behavior, fre- / 
| come into definite conflict due to economic necessities. The self- 
as gathered by d direct ning an and indirect inferences was ac 


“= social significance of all of these differentials sented ' in a variety of 
in phrases. It was possible to secure data from all of the individuals ee 
__ on the above matters, but our data at present are incomplete in that many 
individuals have not yet been en queried « on any of the differentials. — 


ance. 


— 
@ 
| 
acculturation, it is necessary to consider the importance of statistical sig- | 
nific ng errors have probably been the most persistent bugaboos 
of so when working with behavior and beliefs as exhibited by 
members of a particular society. If, however, it is possible to approach a 


SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
particular investigation with with quantifiable procedures, it be | fairly 


simple to avoid at at least the grosser errors of sampling. With the Chippewa 


Band i in Flambeau numbering only about 800 individuals, it : would be fairly 
easy to o select all individuals falling within a a particular ; age- _range. Most of - 
our work was originally directed at obtaining life-histories and was cies 


in the he + of acculturation would with a age 


“a with individuals all above 55 years of age. Perhaps a more fruitful approach 


hoo 
. practices acquired during a more active participation in a changing culture. | 
Probably the age as represented by adults between 30 and 40 might be more 


However, for the 10 10 o subjects on whom we | believe: we have re reliable dat ta 


above. Detern rmining the p point on which each of the individuals falls c on — 
scale is admittedly a partly subjective matter, resting on judgment. 
ever, in any method of classifying persons, judgment must enter in at some 
- level. It is our belief that such judgments cannot b be avoided, but that they 


data whenever i it is s secured. Having rated ‘each individual on 
_ index” ’ by adding together the arbitrary value assigned to each point on the | 
o peor Since we have no way at present of assigning weights to the scales, _ 
ve * = assumed them to be equivalent ir in | importance 1 in the e acculturation — 
process. It s should be noted , however, that 1 validation of the acculturation 
S index can in be secured by having v various reliable informants rank the: subjects 
on the extent to which they seem to | have become acculturated. This we — 


_ have not done as yet with our group, but believe that it can be done : 


q 
the three 5-point scales, it is then possible. to secure an | 


: _ reliable and intelligent informants whom we already have in mind. Valida- 


tion tion of the index will al also. provide a a statistical means for “weighting the dif. 

a The | data from ov our group of 10 subjects | has little significance in itself 
since the group is so small and the subjects were selected not at random 

but as examples of several “types” which we expected to find. a 
we have individuals who o are highly acculturated at the one extreme, and at | 


other extreme persons who show practically no manifestations of white 


oJ Analysis of the data on our group, purely for the purpose of illustrating the 
method, shows roughly that 4 individuals have an acculturation index above | 
12. Fifteen, of course, would be the highest possible acculturation index 
using three five- -point rating scales. Four other individuals fall between en 
an 
| and Io, o, while ‘the r remaining two fall i in the lowest 5 points | of the index. ‘—_ 

* By obtaining | the a average or _ median of the acculturation index of the : 


the b 


prouc 


| 
8 
| | 
= 
~ 
tit 4 “pe 
Bandy 
| India 
| 
white 


_ group as a whole, we are able to arrive ata figure which r represents th a. a 


typical individual member of the g group, although it must be recognized pos: 
a that this method of obtaining a “typical individual” ’ should n not necessarily an 


eee b sidered as representativ ve of the group, but rites as a statistical re 


SS ferent to be used 1 in comparing one acculturating society with another or in Sr 


comparing: the same society with itself at different periods of time. Further 


~ACCUL TURATION A AND PERSONAL 


_ ‘more, © “other elementary statistics can be used i in describing the group in 

terms 0 of the three differentials. The standard deviation, of the distribution. 


The range of scores is only 10 points so that 3 times the standard % 
| deviation, or 9.6 shows the median to have little significance in itself when Ko 
used to describe the “ “ty pical individual. ee. his is, of course, exactly what 


was to be expected from our method of selecting subjects. If the selection — 
had been random and | based upon choosing all members of a parti icular age- 


Ee group, or randomly selected persons, the results would then have some 


om for indicating the degree of acculturation of the group asa — 
Te method r d more specifically, we have s selected two 
the ac 
index. T edi is: a a full- blood who the most a acculturated Indian 
the reservation. Jim is also a full-blood who seems as little -acculturated 


Pore Occupation. Ted was rated 5 mations vail since he i isa practicing 1 member _ 


Py 


of the professions has receives 


literate, and only afew of He was employed 


| 


— 


Religion. Ted disclaims any religion ‘but frequently states “that 


Indian and Christian religions are practically identical. In discussing the = is 


he makes every effort to show its similarity to Christianity, 
going so far as to inject verses from the Bible into the ke conversation 
examples o} of Chippewa theology. . He was 1s rated d ‘on the religion scale 

since his lack of religious affiliation seems much n more characteristic of th the 


white man | than of the Chippewa, and his religious ‘observations at are 


indicative of Christian leanings. 


 &§ — 
| 

é 
| 

— 
kes every effort to let it be known 

he is vocationally the equal of any whiteman. 

a little farming. He 1s extremely enthusiastic about hunting and fishing 

and with great dignity announces that the Indian was meant tobeahunter 
fisher and not a worker for other men. His five children, now more than 
— 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW ; 

— Jim is s easily rated as I, since his every religious utterance is that of the 

- a and he participates actively in e every Chippewa ceret ceremonial and 

a a General Affiliation. On this scale, e each man was rated at one extreme, but 

there exists a curious discrepancy between Ted’s statement of his ‘self. 
: : _ concept and his actual behavior. He asserts, defiantly, that he is an Indian 
_ oe one of the best. Yet he is generally recognized by both Indians and 


whites as a partner of the in business ‘the: Indians. 


er: as married a a white 
woman and all othie children are as white children. His avowal 
a4 of Indian affiliation is not only a business precaution, but probably also a_ 
compensatory de device for his allegedly not being accepted o on an an equal social 
level by white men in 1 the e vicinity. 
Jim’ s general a affiliation i is obviously ‘that of the unacculturated Indian aon 
98 ‘since all of his friends are Indians, his activities are mainly those of the a ab- ‘= 
original Chippewa, and his conversation is loaded with proud references to’ 7 
the dignity of the Indian. one recognizes as one of the 


) 


le 


Advantages of of the Method. We are are inclined to believe ‘that the 


of acculturation the above method | may h have several over 


riers and not at constructs in the abstract. 2. 
tive descriptions may be arrived at which are always relative to the two 

4 cultures under consideration. Thus, ‘the quantitative results may be used 


in comparing any two studies regardless of the “specific ‘culture 1 or specific 
behaviors involved. Also, tl the same “society may be studied at at different h 


periods of time | and compared on on the same basis, regardless of changes in _ 
ox dominant society. 3. The method provides a fair lead to cftnesn 3 


without long continued observation of the individual = = 
ie M4 After this article was in press, another approach to acculturation by means of an “‘as- 2 f4 
-similation test” was published by Elizabeth Howe Chief, ‘An Indian 
Soc. Psychol., II: 19-30, 1940. 
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r relatively small number of occupational groups account for the majority = 


a of cases. In making the present analysis, therefore, the number of occupa-_ 

tional groups was arbitrarily set at ten. The 1 ten largest g groups were deter- 


sin 


mined by examining the life-sketches from the beginning of the: alphabetical — 
list i in the 1938-1939 edition of Who’s Who in America and tabulating all 

cases: until ten occupational groups had 100 | or more frequencies. The 
hundredth case in the smallest of the ten groups was reac 


= 
wee 


— 435 pages 0 of f the he volume. The te ten groups, and their frequencies, found fore- . 
a in the 435 pages are shown in Table. 


TaBLe 1 1. THe Ten Foremost PATIONAL IN THE THE ORDER OF ENCIES 


ru Onpex or Frequencies 


Ww 


Educators 7 7 


2a. 29% -< sé 


Business men 


| 


a 


Authors 
Artists 
Engineers 
Physical scientists 


Editors and ‘publishers 


After the ten major groups were determined, the: next step in 1 the the survey 


udy the life- -sketches of the first 100 ‘individuals i in each group to 


discover their s cholastic equipment.! No individual was included in the 
- : A case had to fall clearly into one group or another to be counted. . A erent who also. 


—— 
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ment. he levels of attainment followed exactly hose 
in Who’ Whoi in America® and were six in number | as. follows: 


Doctors of philosophy, s science, , letters, medicine, surgery, dentistry 


4 Masters of philosophy, divinity, ar arts, literature, science, law, etc.; ce 7 
Bachelors of philosophy, arts, literature, s science, 


Educated in academies, seminaries, schools, and business 


Educated in common or public schools. 


Froure I. RANKING OF Grovps 1n Epvu CATIONAL IPMENT, 


a 


Be 


‘particular’ doctoral degrees recognized were specified and limited, 


Ma there was an “etc.” at the ends of the lists of master’s and bachelor’s 


_ degrees named. ‘This obviously was for the purpose of excluding honorary 4 

degrees. he Dz -D. and L.L.D. degrees are invariably honorary, but it itis 
not a always soe easy t to dis istinguish be between earned unearned degrees. 
As a further precaution to discount unearned degrees, the 


no doctorate e which wa was conferred in a man ’s life Additional 


— 

ii 
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EDUCATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
po ees at any level were not considered. One baccalaureate  deaeep satan 
its ho Ider as high in scholastic rank as two.) — Si 


those g groups which any and o on the basis of 


de egrees for the remaining ones. Since the total in each group is 100, the - 


: - figures i in the table represent not only frequencies but also percentages. “on 


Master Bachelor) College | Sch High 


Educators ; 
Physical 


Authors 


Clergy men 
E ditors 
Lawyers 


7 “4 poor of Table 2 with Table I shows that one group, artists, is 


omitted from Table 2. This is because the life- sketches of the artists are 
indefinite concerning educational equipment. . Artists work under 
instructors and in institutions difficult to classify as to academic 
Physicians, | byt the nature of the requirements: for their | ‘profession, 
the list. E Educators s and physical s scientists are the only other § groups of 
American | notables v with | doctors i in a majority. Except among these three _ 
. groups, doctor’s degrees are quite rare. . More than one fourth of the busi- 
ness men did not go beyond high scl 
editors followed the example « of Hearst by ‘withdrawing from college 7 
graduation. There is no objective e evidence to ‘support the contention, but 


the data suggest two questions and possible. conclusions: 1. Is not the rela~ 


. pre efficiency and serviceability of the nine major groups approximately in 
an - Proportion to their educational equipment as shown in Table 2? 2. Does not _ : 
common observation of their usefulne to society correlate with» 
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T six x things in academic p promotion. These it ‘included: The 


Manner of Promotion; (2) ‘Relation Between Place « of Training 

_ Rapidity of Promotion; (3) Frequency of Promotion by Rank; (4) Relation — 
Between Changes in Rank and Salary; (5) Publication, Years of Service 
; - Promotion; and finally (6) The Conditions Influencing Promotion From the 


Administrative Vi fewpoint. ‘The data were a assembled from the records of 


- ‘Indiana University, and include all appointments, 802 in number, from i ine 7 
: -structor to professor, inclusive, between 1885 and 1937. The project was an £ ba 


attempt to discover how academic promotion operates in practice and t 
secure clues regarding promotion ir in social institutions in general. i aa 


Manner of Promotion. "Persons have traveled ‘eighteen promotion 
~ sequences | in their ascent of the academic ladder. The normal course e fol- or: 
— lowed by each has been from the rank he was in | when p promotion occurred 
to the next higher rank. This generalization applies to 94.7! percent of all H 


TABLE 1. NuMBER OF PeRsONS PROMOTED BY THE ‘Manner or PROMOTION, 


4 


AP.t ‘ 
. AP. to L. to P. to Dean ue 
Dean 
I. to O.P. to P. to Pres. 

7. 1. to A.P. to Deanto Pres. 

. O.P. to P. to Dean ca ae 


P., , Associate Professor; P, Professor; D., Dean; "President. 
This was the usual to 1894 rank of assistant 


became a part of the hierarchy. 


a 


7 


> 
F 
| @ 


CLIMBING THE ACADEMIC LADDER 
"promotions. Table 1 shows the courses persons have traced and the number 
¥ of cases in each promotional sequence. The variations in the ranks —— 
| ha have passed through z are re dependent upon n the rank ofap person w when he he came .. 
to the university and the one held when he left, or at the time of the s' study 
i number of appointees to a given rank was calculated and the per- 
=— who climbed through the several ranks to professor was computed, 
which revealed: 7 That 510 persons were appointed it instructors; 119, 
pee 3 percent, were raised to assistant professor; $1, 10.0 percent, “were in 


in turn promoted to associate professor; 46, 9 Percent, were 


dency. In the of to professor, a person who 
‘an the faculty as an instructor has had 1 chance i in 4 of of becoming 2 an assistant 

professor; I in ¢ 19 ) of ‘being. advanced | to. an associate professor; and 1 in 11 of 

hing full professorial rank. (2) Thirty-: six, 28.8 percent, o of the 12 ap- 

‘reaching professori p 
pointed assistant professors, were promoted to associate professor; 19, 15.2 
percent, were advanced to professor. Five others reached the professorial _ 

_ rank, but they did not | follow the regular promotion order. . Obviously those — 

who came ‘to the university ; as assistant professors have had a much better 


chance « of being promoted 1 than has been true of i instructors. The chances. 


have been 1 to 3-5 that they would be. promoted to the next higher r: rank, and ~ 

4 to 6.6 they would reach full professorial rank. (3) Twenty-four, 46.2 a 
cent, of the 52 person 1s appointed associate professor were advanced to 
professor. | Thus, the chances are almost Itol that appointees t to this rank 


will be promoted | before leaving the university. 


_ Two points are revealed in the foregoing data: first, that the g greatest 
ae degree of selectivity within the faculty occurs on the instructoral level for 
a 


ig those who come in this rank, but for those ne are appointed as assistant ,- 


ntments. Third, the chances are approximately. 4tol that a person. 
- pointed t to the faculty below the full professorial rank will not be promoted ca Pe 
before he leaves the university, for only 26.1 percent of the 687 a 


Second, the lower rank, the lower the ri ratio promotions t to total ap- 


The figures | given in this are summations of hon promotion sequences given 


_ detail in Table 1. For instance, 66 persons were promoted from instructor to assistant pro- 

_ fessor where the sequence was completed for this group, but 29 others were promoted ae * 
a. this same sequence, then on to associate professor and professor. In short, a total of 119 > a 
an a sons passed through the sequence from instructor to assistant professor, but 53 of them mcom- 
a4 pleted a further sequence. This was the procedure used to calculate the percentages given | ere —_- 
3See the author’ “Ingroup Membership and Academic Selection,” in Amer. Sociol. 

Re, December, 1938, 826-8 833. 


as 


— 
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| 
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ii 
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— 
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— 
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alumni of Indiana University have to the faculty more : 
“frequently than 1 persons: trained i in any college or ‘university; h here 


percent, , of all appointees between 1, 1885 and 30, 1937, 


one or more Indiana University degrees at the time they were appointed. i 


Alumni have monopolized promotions to to a still greater extent, since 52.2 
percent of the persons promoted once or “more held Indiana . degrees. Since = 


both: appointment t and promotion are selective | processes, , these figu res show 


i the factor of alumni ingroup membership has been most potent in determin- - 


Cee a ing not only who might be appointed in the first place, but also, and perhaps — 
7 aie ‘more significant, who might be promoted, not only within the faculty hier- 


_archy but also in into the administrative circle.4 ann 
archy to the ad 
TABLE 2. . Toran Promotions, 1937, BY oF 


. Here June 32, 


‘Frequency of Promotion. . The climb up the academic ladde not i. 


wholly ; a function of time, because p persons differ widely i in the number « of. 


>) _ -~years it takes to climb from instructor to professor; furthermore, some are 
a3. le never d to the hi ks. Fi de th hin fiv 

t be ____ never promoted to the higher ranks. Five men made the ascent within ve 

-years from the time they were made instructors, but two others spent 

#3 a twenty-eight years from the | time ‘they were -made instructors. T hese cases 


unusual, both for their brevity and retardation. Those who climbed the 
Jadder within years ‘from the date of their appointment ‘were men who 


a. bio University and the third was soon called to head a department in 


another university. ° The other two were rapidly promoted by Bryan a and 


- arein 1 the midst of notable. careers: one is now high in the diplomatic service. 


and a prospective candidate for President of the United States; the other _ 


2 4 is one of the nation’s leading younger educators. The latter made an out. 
standing record, first, asa banker, second, as a a dean, and recently — 
elected president of the university. None | of these men held the doctorate 


at the time they were promoted, nor \ were they scholars in the t traditional 
7 a « See Table 2 in the aforementioned article where it is demonstrated that: the P ponderant 


this: group were by two later presidents of 


that 
inst 
song 
— 
| 
a 
ae 4 | prec 
— 
| 


; who spent | twenty- y-eight years on the ladder \ were e held for ¢ over one > half hi. 
period as associate professors, along with several others, on the — : 


hat they did not have the doctorate and not their 


lov 

ted successively from instructor to ee, appr 
s climbing from instru e professor, then 6 to 7 more 
ore me reached the full rank. Those persons who held one 


a ‘means it aes taken the average alumnus 15.6. years to ascend the a 


2 years for the men trained in another university. ‘Ob 
es it t takes the alumni longer tc to reach full professorial rank ono: gal 


 _ of doing so are better than those brought | to the faculty from out- 
side the unversity. The length of time the average person spent inagiven 
rank before advancement varied only y slig ghtly for all groups except associate 


r associate professors traine ed at Indiana, 


reasons mentioned above.) The averages of ap 


proximately four years spent in each rank before promotion i is frie. commend 
not only for students of institutions, but also - university ‘administrators 


and individual faculty members. 


ON 
To A HichEr One, By PLAcE oF TRAINING FOR ALL 
Promotions Up to Proressor, 1885-1937 


Associate Professor | Assistant Professor | __ 


Indiana | Elsewhere Indiana Elsewhere! 


Total Cases 


n rank and lef 


preceding A relationship was found between low 
and short tenure, and higher rank and longer tenure for the people who | left 
without being promoted. who were not 


professors, 3. 8 years. Clearly t the tenure d differential ‘between t those who were 


and were not t promoted narrowed as they moved t up p the hierarch y from ir in- 


a 


sense. Theit ministrative lines. Apparently they were at 
= 
th ly fif 
‘The average person nt approxima ig 
instructor to professor. Promotions come more rapidly for persons in the — 
—— 
as | | | 4:3 | 4:3 | 4-6 | 
| 
hee 


5 of a ye year ar longer than 


relationship advance i in rank and salary y y does 
— approximately 7 2 percent of the cases. Promotions from instructor to _ 


assistant professor frequently, been made without a an advance 
; _ smaller proportion of advancements from assistant to associate professor 
was made without an increase in salary than for any other type of promo- . 
_ tior Nevertheless, during the last decade, approximately one third of the 


persons raised in rank \ were not 2 advanced i in salary. Throughout the last 40 


‘years, approximately two p persons out of five | from a associate. te 


= full professor have not received 2 an increase in salary. 


4. NumBer oF Persons — Rank Witnout Satary Rise, 
Percent Tx WERE OF Torat Apv ANCEMENTS, ‘D s, 1886- -1937" 


Prom. up to Prof.) 


1 Two periods include odd years 1927- 
For abbreviations, see Tablet. 


ene in salary coincident. with rise in rank i indicate vee every case 


_ was decided in terms of ‘personal evaluations and social isi 
No definite scale of i increase apparently existed for a a particular type of . 
- promotion. For instance, in 1 the last decade, increases i in ‘salary coincident 
_ with advancement from instructor to assistant ‘professor ‘range ge from an 
a4 4 actual deduction of $450.00 in one case and $224.00 in another, u up toa a 
_ $1,220.00 rise in a third; whereas in a number of cases there was no change. 
The modal. rise in salary for the entire period for } promotions f from i instructor 
pe to associate e professor was $200.00. The distribution n of salary in 


for Promotions from associate professor w was s bimodal with 


IC was 1.5 times a5 long. 1 Re av 
for those who left before promotion. 
— 
Tas: 
= 
|) 
| Prod 20 £=F 
= 
= | 
— 


x ‘the study. During t that sheds the z average increase e for all pror not 
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$477.03 this was exceeded only during the period 1927- 1937, when the 
ah increase av veraged $509. 00 per promotion. A careful perusal of Table 5 re- - 
Py -veals a gradual rise in the average increase in salary” for promotions from | 
instructor up to assistant professor from 1897 ‘through 1926. During 
last decade, the i increase for each class of promotion dropped 1 rather per- 


a from | what had obtained i in the f preceding decade, except for the 


three double jump promotions which 1 weighted the a fact, 


1907-1916 | 1917-1926 | 1927-1937 


Mean Num. | Mean | Num. | Mean > an 
Cases| Rise | Cases| Rise ise | Cases| Rise | Cases 


P. to P. 


& 


Tenure, a 


Tan Ws HO Dio OR Dw Nor Promotion, AVERAGE TENURE IN 


Did Not Publish bal 


wena 


— 


=f 


| 


romotion and the period in which the promotion occurred. 
: 
| 
| 
|  AecorDING TO THE MANNER OF Promotion, 1885 | 
4 


“eh 


promoted f from i instructor to. assistant professor published more 


SA 


2 permanent than a newspaper a article c ora book 1 review either before or r within - 
— 

one year after promotion occurred. half of the group promoted from 


assistant professor, and seven tenths of those from associate professor to 
_ professor published something before they were promoted. small 


ercentage of those w tho followed the irregular chai channels of adv yancement 


published before they were promoted. The percentage fi figures for each h class : 


of pr promotion a are | given in n Table 6. 


T he p period. of service before promotion for both instructors and assistant 
essors who demonstrated their ability independent intellectual 
tivity outside of teaching was slightly longer before they were promoted — | 
n fo or those who did not publish. On the average, the associate professor . 


= ) published has had t to wait slightly : more than one semester longer be- 

- fore promotion than the man who did nothing outside the classroom. ~The 
same generalization holds for the few irregular” promotions that did not 
follow the normal rank to rank channels. Clearly, there has been no close 
relation between promotion and publication. Furthermore, on the average, 
7 the pe person who has reported o on a piece of f research or - formulated some 
creative c or interpretive writing a and has either published or r had 

for - publication has not been promoted « as is rapidly : as the pe person | | who con- 


fined his activities to classroom teaching and social affairs. 


1c 


versa. The were classified. and pes according to 
re e of contribution. We found that has been only a cor- 


e 
atu 


romotion \ was: (1) from i instructor t to assistant professor, r= -.06; fron 

assistant professor to associate professor, p= = 


professor to professor, r= —.22. These « show that for the two 


a 
i= The investigator is fully cognizant that some book reviews are pada written and test a 
man’s knowledge of the field the book being reviewed covers. Nevertheless, ordinarily they 
é not require original research or creative thought. Anything published within one year 
= promotion was tabulated as having been produced before advancement occurred. This — 
was done to allow for the time-lapse between production and publication. oe ae 
— § All items published during the year ‘subsequent to promotion were tabulated as having © 


pres ™The categories and the weights used v were: (1) research articles pt published in professional 


| 
— i 2 
| na 
== 
|) 
\t 
were promoted to a higher and ran correlations to reveal the degrees 
|) 
compilations not specifically designed ributions, creative writings, and scholarly here, 
(5) essays, poems, and short stories, 5. 
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ere has been no apparent relation between frequency of pu 


cation an and preisconng of service previous to promotion; on the other hand, 

prolific associate professors have been promoted more slowly than those whe 

did not publish. _ The coefficient, r= 


slight positive relation’ between of publication and long tenure 
before promotion. It would be difficult to state whether the man who was _ 
‘not promoted tried to better his chances by publishing numerous items; or 
the fact that he had published frequently led to. his being passed over when 


ay promotions were considered. Moreover, the correlation data demo 


@ the le man who published only 0 one item had j just as | good a chance t to o be 


= published nothing. The reader sides 
objective 


Questionnaires and interviews on filled ont by the deans 
ih 


3 dent’s office. The € questionnaire asked for three classes | of information n re- 


7 “ garding promotions subsequent to 1926: (1) t the v way in which the opportu- 
nity for each apesnine occurred; (2), persons who had an actual share i in 
the decision to pr m ; and, (3) the factors both within and without the 
liversity that m ted the promotion. Because of publication “tag 


ns, only the latter ; ie ors are con r re, tha s, numb r three — 
ns, only the latter factors are considered here, that is be hree 


During this period. 1926-1937, there gI | promotions as 


- ollows: Instructor toa assistant professor, 345 assistant professor to associate _ 
ee 30; associate professor to professor, 27. A questionnaire contain- 
_ing the name of each person promoted, the class of promotion, a - the date 


of promotion was sent to the department head or ‘dean i in whos 
‘the Promotion ¢ occurred. He was requested t to fill i in n the information 2 asked es 


for and return ‘the questionnaire t to the president’s office. Fifty-six of the 

* "questionnaires deseear were returned, but only 46, 51 percent of these ar 
of omissions in the returns.* Complete information * 
re, on promotions for Ig persons from instructor 


Jo f from assistant professor to associate professor, 
questionnaire was constructed to indicate relative 


8 The low percentage of returns is attributable to changes in deans and department heads 
E ‘sia the time each promotion occurred and the time the study was made. The data cover-_ 
ing the 46 p promotions of the 91 made were supplied by the men responsible for the promotions" * : 
. discussed in this section. Aithough only one half the universe is included in the data discussed r 
7 2 here, the writer is convinced they are representative of the whole for promotion practices have _ % 
bs not varied to any great extent from school to school or department to department within the 


Wet de 


| te the inconsistency between 4 
= 
answers to the questionnaires 
discussedin the next section, 
—— 
ay 
= 
ts 
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of internal and external factors on promotion. on. The e external factors iii 
‘definite offer by another university”; (2) “an offer rejected” ; and 
(3) “ ‘a threat” ’ of an offer. The internal f 
“naire are given in Table 7, and discussed i in ajar ‘subsequent paragraphs. 
"Although ¢l the number of f cases considered in this Portion of the the study i is = 
small, they” do indicate to | some extent relative importance 
factors that motivate promotion from the administrative 
Taste RANKING! oF THE Factors INFLUENCING Paomorion, 


Points Scored 


€ 


Instructor to Assist. Prof to Prof. 


‘Num. | Pet. | N 


Teaching Ability = | | 8 5 


Productive Scholarshi 19.4 


Administrative 


[> 


1 The person filling out the questionnaire was aded to rank these factors 1, 2, 3, etc. The 
. j - guthor devised a ranking scheme as follows: All items marked 1 were given five points; 2, 
_ four points; 3, three points; 4, two points; 5 and 6, one point each. When hen items were checked, — 


but not ranked, he gave them a weight of one point. 


= Factors listed a as “internal”: on on 1 the questionnaire have conditioned ap- 
proximately 85 percent of all pro promotions. . In only 7 cases (15.2 percent ll 
the 46 discussed here) was the decision to promote influenced by an offer 

from another university. In not a single instance was the “threat of an 


offer” or the rejection of an offer mentioned , hor was ‘promotion, in = : 


seven cases listed, entirely contingent upon the outside offer. This finding : 


indicates the common saying, so frequently heard i in university ‘circles, that 
‘the way to get a promotion is to receive an offer from somewhere else’ Et 


= oe not operated here with great ey: The actual influence offers have % 


was 0 oversha 

curred i in the world. activating has been the 
. s tendency to let a man go when he received an offer rather _ 
than attempt to meet it. This does not mean Indiana faculty men do not = 


: ae offers, b because se they di do, but the administration has let most of “these — 


go rather tl than meet the outside offer. 


Within the sf sphere internal factors: influencing promotion, ‘teaching 


— | 
| 
i 
@stha 
adn 
— 
il 
| and 
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Per 


ran 


share teaching has pay ed in promotion and the ra 


scholarship, that is is, ranked second. Publication, i in 

comparison with teaching, i is only approximately one half as important for 

instructor to assistant two > thirds for i 


in pr ssor ssor. T 


stantiates one » made in the section where it was 


that the higher | the rank ‘ther more e likely a man w was t to publish before promo- 
4 tion. The part publication | or productive scholarship plays in ‘promotion 


from the administrative viewpoint as indicated by the questionnaire, for = 


promotions during the last half century. asa 


= 


i to associate eee and least in the next higher bracket. Stud- 
ent counseling and intra-univ rsity administrative work have been minor 
~ factors in promotion. . Public service has been the least important. The part © 


each of these minor factors has playedi in promotions is directly proportional oe 


to rank. This i is to be « expected, because normally t the older, more mature | 


men in the higher ranks are expected to bear a considerable share of the : 

_ The part each of these factors has had in the promotion of a person is 4 

comparable to to the ie findings for the University of of Minnesota. Chapin reports — 

- that the factors entering into promotions made between 1913 and 193! | 
were in the order of their importance as follows: : “Teaching, 4 43- 4 percent; 
productive scholarship, 27.6 percent; counseling, 11.6 percent; 

| 


. SS administrative work, 11 percent; and public service, 6.4 percent.”® The five 
factors listed by to tions in University 


and the study did not, this item perforce 
the weights of the other factors to some extent. These comparative fone 


‘ments in in promotions. . Furthermore, they « demonstrate ‘that teaching +4 


and productive scholarship « outweigh all other academic items e even aang 
= these other i items are e combined, — e juc 


o which a person was 
— 
Be 
— 
— 
> 
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Conclusion. The organization of a in 
fonctions! ranks crea tes t the promotion proce 
structure and function. The nature of fa rganization makes this” 


x professional class a | favorable one to study i in the search for knowledge of © 
| a a well | integrated body of institutional functionaries is As selected from 

= oe _ among the n many who receive training for i it, on the one hand, and on the 


who i is through the successive ranks after appointment 


tacked the former here he has been concerned with explaining 


= promotion occurs and what factors enter into it insofar as they are 
amenable to quantitative t treatment. He i is of the opinion that social j im- 


derables which include personal relationships, friendship, and blood- ties 
a» probably more - potent than the statistically amenable items treated 
re, but they lie in a social sphere which as yet cannot be measured. This 
paper has s been built on the assumption | that the e faculty hierarchy may be 


- viewed as an il institutional ladder which the average teacher i is ; expected to 
in the cc course of his professional career. Ordinarily, , passage through 


the: successive ranks leading from instructor to professor, then into the 
- administrative hierarchy for a few, is a selective process. Implicit in the 
_ academic ideology is the belief that a man should satisfy certain indefinite | 
Toe but real, requirements before he is advanced from a particular rank toa 
= one. We have tried. to discover and me ‘Measure these requisites. — 
1arized briefly, we found: (1) that over 9 out of 10 persons ns promoted | a 
re beeen from the rank they occupied when promotion occurred to the 
t sees gi rank; (2) the chances are 11 to I against an instructor’s being 
romoted | through the ranks to professor i in Indiana University, | but an- 


associate professor has almost an even chance for promotion; (3) alumni 


g a ‘much better c chance of being . appointed i in 1 the first place, then p pro- 
motion comes more surely for them than for persons trained elsewhere; 
 ~ on the average it takes a man about 12 to 15 years to climb from in- 
-_structor to professor; (5) s salary rises a are not necessarily connected with | 

promotion n rank, but they are associated in about 72 2 percent of tl the cases; 


(6) publication before Promotion is . not necessary i in any rank, nor has the 
man who ) published before promotion been rewarded with rapid promotion 


- —on the contrary, his promotion a been slower than the man who did ona 


(7) administrat 
with th publication following i in place. The should in mind 
these findings are for Indiana University ‘only. Before ore they can have general 


= similar analysis n must be made for other universities. However, 
- writer r holds the view that Indiana may be viewed as a typical state _ 


other and universities. 


if 
for 
wit 
the 
Ts 
Tm 
& See his “Ingroup Membership and Academic Selection,” cal: 


BA 


Ean s are general in nature and ten are specialized. ternal vs of methods | 

for measuring attitudes are offered by Murphy-Murphy-Newcomb seen 

with in the chapter on attitudes (additional references in 

mS the general bibliography), and by Albig (2) with 127 references; while 

methods applicable to all “characteristics of personality are are 


by Allport (3). Hildreth’s (80) bibliography includes 129 references t att 


. The Specialized s summaries include | rev iews of opinion ion 


(56), a and during 1938-39 by the editors of the Public Opinion Quarterly 
aH (165); the student Opinion Surveys. of | America with headquarters at at the : 
a University of Texas by Belden (11), and surveys of farmer opinion con- 

ducted by the . Successful Farming monthly and described 1 in the a 


Among the ‘specialized reviews belong those referring to types of 
_ tests. Bogardus (14) offers a a brief ef history : and résumé of the social distance 


Opinion—surveys ‘during: the years pe by Gallup and 


test and its application with nine references. Ferguson (54) ina a critical re 
“view of 45 references discusses | the requirements of an adequate attitude 
types of attitudes and other p 


‘marized or referred t to > bibliographically wenty- eight 
studies of attitudes toward marriage and s sex are e cited by! Newcomb (127). 
| aa Richardson’ (130), i in her review of studies of mental resemblance between 
a husbands and wives and between friends, includes 12 references to attitudes. 
Research dealing with the effect of attitudes toward children on their ad- 
_ justment i is summarized, with 9 references, by Witmer (195). The psych cho- 
logical effect of unemployment r reported in 112 studies, the majority « of 
e which. fall within the domain of attitudes, are reviewed by Eisenberg and 
(47). Finally, Olcott’s (13) bibliography includes annotated 
References on rural, but most part farmers’, attitudes . 


will be confined to to studies reported 1937-39 ) inclusive. 
is having | no bearing « on 1 methodology, those published in in non- n-English periodi- a 


= 


| reviews (each with a bibliograp y) of attit 
| q sv — 


= 
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ted. However, in n discussing | changes i in vidi use of attitude. ili refer. 
ences will be made to studies published before 1937. 
1. Classification of Methods. Two classifications of methods for measuring 
2, a attitudes have been proposed recently. . Several objections, however, can be 
raised to both of them. The arrangement : suggested b by Murphy-Murphy- 
-™ Newcomb (121) s starts out with categories »s which z are too > general and there- a 
fore overlapping. The pr premium placed on methods in which attitudes a v 
inferred from behavior i is commendable, the subgrouping of verbal 


cal. There are hardly — 


any studies in 1 which ‘the “ “indirect” method have been 
grouping made Albig. (3), while i it is logical and in its analy- 


separation. In addition, an important psy method, the 


« criterion delimiting ‘the ort organization of ihe techniques Te- 


ported i in| n the studies. referred tc to in this review, can be called scientific ac- ac. 


curacy or r the basic principle underlying the measurement or or collection of 
data. In general, the sequence will be from the least scientific to the most — 


— scientific procedures. No attempt will be made to describe and criticize ~_ 


detail the various ways sendying attitudes for this has done before 


"methods will supersede ‘that used by ‘the author i in his. earlier "publications. 
The writer proposes to start classification with four major categories, 
case methods , Opinion polls, arbitrary scales, and experimental 
scales. Researchers are, on | the whole, i in accord as to’ what is meant by a 
case m method approach which ‘may use either the personal history or es- 
say ‘technique. T his i is the earliest and probably t the least scientific of all. 


three types s of this method are e represented i in the literature 


sity ‘catalogues (a9), newspaper 


‘third, elaborate biographical schedule is ‘employed in. an ‘effort 


complete history of individual attitudes (20, 97). 


a ‘a Opinion polls, denoting the second category, are e characterized by the 
‘number or percent of people responding in a particular way (agree, disagree) a 
to. a single statement, phrase, or any other attitude indicator. No effort is a 
“made t to ‘express individual scores by a number. In fact, there are ‘no in- 


some 
dividual : ‘scores; ‘individual records are > used a count nt of 


— 
— 
{in 
— 
dist 
mer 
dist 
|) end 
records such as college and univer 4 sub 
(till 
— 
studies are very much alike; they differ however, in the number of ree que 
sponses used. The majority of publications, or 19 out of a total of 35, con- 
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_ tain three responses (examples: 33, 41, 45, 70, 100); a “ten authors report 


3 two responses (13, 115); some four (7, 36); some five (78, 96); one reports 
six (76); and others a combination of two or more (139, 159, 1 12). Asa rule, i 
- we ‘reliabilities for o opinion polls have not been determined. 1. The reliabilities of 


some of the nation-wide polls as s predictive devices, 5, were re investigated b by 
. i he third major division, labeled arbitrary scales, includes p procedures in Py 


7 which an attempt is made to exp a number de- 


signed to become part of a total or or group s score. | . Units of 1 me : 


easurement or 


distances between the attitude steps or Jandmarks, however, depend on 
‘rather than or on Five scales can an 


pressing attitudes can aleo. be ranked orem whose at- 


-titudes o or opinions are measured. This method corresponds to what. al 


_ writer used to call the first two types of the relative ranking m method. fa. ie 
7 (b) Point scales are characterized by the fact that in scoring, one point is 
given for for a single agreement or or disagreement with a statement in the atti- _ 
tude test. Ordinarily, the sum 1 of the j number of endorsed or rejected state- 


pes 2s of point scales | can 


ments ¢ or items is ‘is the s score. e. At least t three type 


3 


the cross- -out test w with emphasis on rejection 


= 


strongly agree, disagree—to separate ond inde- 

- pendent statements or other attitude indicators. Response scales can ri 
subdivided according to the number of possible responses and hence de- 
‘noted a as three, five, six, ape more, Tesponse s scales. Of the heen number a iB a 


seventy-seven. ‘percent re 
Other researchers employed or more responses. 
F _ also be made according to the object of response which may be a er onal 
. graphic behavior situation, a statement of behavior, ora general th theoretical bs i 
‘statement. Accordingly, there ‘may be behavior (134, 1: 138) a and nonbehavior ro 
(106, 124) 1 response 
a: -(d) In the fourth category, belong the graphic rating scales, the nature 
_ of which is self-explanatory (37, 59, 182). The graphic rating scales are fr fre- 


© The fifth group, for for lack of a better term, may b be —e 


(173), and scales scored by summating both endorsed and rejected ite items in ; a. a 


— 
4 
— 
d 
> 
graphic rating scales; and statement scales; a *3 
(a) In ranking scales, the subjects or informers rank the objects of atti 
Se 
— 
ae 


_appearing- ‘The. is on n the statements express- = 


7 


+ ing attitudes. The statements are arranged by the investigator or a few 

judges i ina logical order from favorable to unfavorable or from) unfavorable. 
‘e favorable and an arbitrary scale number is assigned to each | statement. 
An individual score usually consists of the scale number of the checked © 


‘ = or the central tendency of the scale numbers of t two or more en- = 


on -dorsed statements. ‘Scales belonging to this s class can be of several il types 

according to the nature of s statements used. he social distance t ty (19) 


vis a well known 


—arelat tude 
A indicators in sane a way that a rational. arvana attitude a 

is constructed to constitute the scale. The three methods classified here are: 

method’ of comp arisons, the order of merit and the 

:- favor of one of the items. Calculation of scale via is eneba on the pr pro- 
articular attitude object or statement of | 
107, 113, 114). The paired comparison method has been sll = 


of choosing one p 


attitude (1 
plied to the si social distance test by Gurne and Baker (64). 
7 —— The order of merit method i is really not an independent ‘method. It 
co 


| 
nsists of parts of two other methods. Instructions given ‘to the: people 
a ‘taking the test are identical with those given in the ranking method. The 
= treatment applied, however, is the same as that used in the 
_ method o of paired comparisons. A computational short cut in determinin 
scale values i is by Barnhart (9). In another he fo found 


“Va 


(c) In the method of intervals, or, in an form, 
de equal-i method, attitude items are sorted or arranged in a number of | 
sO that distances: the scale units will | appear approxi-_ 

genet 1 scale rs (29, 48, , 65, 1475, 
= 149). However, it appears that in many cases the time- -saving device 
- Seashore and Hevner has been employed which constitutes somewhat of _ 

a departure from the basic psychophysical principle involved in the 
oa method. It has also been ern to the social eae scale originated by 


¥ 
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METHODS IN ATTIT UDE ‘RESEARCH 1 a 
| Be Change in the Use of the Methods. It is a well known fact that research om =) 


attitude field has expanded very rapidly within the past ten years. 


Has this expansion been uniform for all the methods concerned? Has the 
popularity of some methods declined , while that others has gained? 
An answer to these questions m: may throw some ome light on the i importance or or wie: 


or the writer chose two periods within the 


ing ‘the 1 most recent nt advances in the field. Since the | writer has made a re 


_ view of studies o of attitudes between the | year of f 1918 and 1932, that t period — 
_ was chosen to represent t the early date i in the. development ¢ of methodology. 
For the latest period, he chose the last three | years reflected by the refer- 


SS order to make the two reviews as seepeitite as possible, the writer 


had to render the early review more like the present survey than it appears 


‘in its published form . Inasmuch as only three ‘publications have een re- 
ported before 1925 and four: after 1931, the | period w was made t to begin i in 
“1988 and end in 1931. Since in the present review. no reference is made to 
= separately publis hed, the seventeen ” ich tests ; included in the early 


, theoretical analyses, 


‘studies of methods tried on nonattitudinal unpublished theses, 


and ‘publications | not revealing the method clearly e ‘enough, were excluded 


2 should be noticed that. articles, ‘monographs, 
etc.) rather than the number of studies in their broad sense, were used as < 4 
Per for comparison. Several publications might have been put out as a 
result of « study. Of course, in ar narrow ‘sense, 
Se use of several methods has been reported. In such a a case each sathed ac- 
a tually used was given separate credit in the total count. Hence there will 
as be some discrepancy between the total number of publications and the 


i number of units employed. WwW hereas the total number of p ublications re- 


¥ 


7 ported | for 1925-31 is is 89, and 156 { for 1937-39, the total number of units 
used i is 398 an and 162 2 for the two periods. 


Number a1 and percent distribution of publications i in two periods are” 


- shown in Table 1. The total by no means represent all the publications. ii 

_ They include only those which could be detected through a reasonable ‘care 

of the reviewer. A few publications | appearing in local periodicals might — 

have been omitted, s some borderline studies might have been left out. The 

_ writer, however, believes that such defects were present in both re reviews” 
in berschenar proportions, and that the two samples are comparable 


enough to make the result of some value to the ee e's wares 
of had to be to some extent, to the clas- 


= 
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1. COMPARISON BY 

1925-1929 AND 1937-1939 CLASSIFIED BY ED 


| Number | Percent 


Absolute ranking 
Ranking scales 
Graphic rating 
Statement scales 
_ Paired comparisons 


A. 


i~ J 
fo 


"sification used in the earlier survey. Und er the term “a ‘absolute ranking” 
are included opinion polls, r response > scales, and point scales. ~The other 
categories a are . similar to the ones used in this r review. It is evident from the — ed 
: table that during the intervening years some methods came to be more 
SS than pe some have gained, others have lost. There seems to bea _ 


proportional decline in the popularity of the case method, of the statement — 


‘— scales, and the ranking scales. The scales classified under the a absolute rank 


4 tween the: two percentages for t thet two periods. The. e equal-i i scales, however, 
» 


have | 


ag method have definitely gained as is indicated by a difference of 16 =| 
ave most rapidly increased in ‘popularity. This method has apparently 


taken the place of the statement scales and the ranking scales. In reality 
— Inan attempt to see if there has” been any ch change ‘in the use of the | 
methods wil within the past four years, , the publications 2 appearing during 1936- 


7 a 1937 are compared with those issued i in 1938- 1939. T he only change of 
- importance i is a proportionate increase in the number of publications fav 
- _ ing opinion | polls (Table 2). The case method seems to have lost — q 
even though only to a slight degree. 
Methodological Problems. Asin any other field of ‘inquiry, z a many 
problems in attitude research ; are waiting for r solution— perhaps more than 
ime other fields since attitude and opinion research is a very recent develop- a 
ment. ‘Katz (87) has pointed out that attitude inquiry should be applied — 
more extensively to the problems in social psychology proper rather to > a writ 
solution of practical problems. Like LaPiere (98, 99), he is more interested 
in the solution of methodological problems than in extensive research. T ——_ 


y writer has described son some e of these problems i ina manuscript to be} published 


in n the Yournal of Social Psychology. In the paragraphs below, a fe w ad- 
ditional will be mentioned or amplified. 
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-1939 > BY THE MetHops EmpLove> 


Arbitrary scales 


Response scales Ss 
Graphic rating scales 
‘Statement scales 
scales 
Paired comparisons 
i scales 


f 


ig 


Lazarsfeld (101) has discussed s six of repeated with | 


Kroll the arrangement of items; thhes (183), the 
of the equal-i method. Corey (29) “compared results obtained 
signed ques signed questionnaire, 
_ while Hancock (66), Ww hisler er (187), at and mareden and Kroll oll (43) studied the | 


7)s 


problem of scoring was investigated y Lorge (104), WwW hisler (18 
and ee and. Likert (122). Of special i interest here i is the s scoring gmethod 7 


that therefore there is is no need as in 1 the he experi 


mental s scales. This conclusion, of course, does not follow. The : ‘response 
scale i is an arbitrary scale and is s based « on the dangerous assumption that 


there i is a similarity of attitudinal ex expression between the statements used. 
Ww hen the proposed scoring method is applied to the equal-i scale, it dis- = 
7 a rupts the continuous sequence of indicators on the attitude continuum. 
The authors were forced to eliminate the middle statements from the 


Sane s war scale i in 1 their tendency to revert the scale toa duplex series sof 


statements either for "or against. The scoring method in that form, of course, a 
cannot be used in scales where each attitudinal statement carries a definite 
- value designed to become part of an attitudinal index or score. Another 
‘method, however— —devised b by the writer and d to be explained i ina separate. 


publication—will make i it possible to to apply 5, and 7 responses, or inten- 


_ 
oe. 


sity v ve 


=] — interesting problem has | been raised | by Faris | (49), which has not been 
tackled so far - by researchers. He points out that there is a fourth factor 


which should be taken into account: in attitude studies, namely, the i inter- 


into the pater ‘makeup of the attitudes of. the ‘informers. In ‘the writer’ 
opinion, this | point ‘should be studied experimentally. It may very \ well be 


ihe 


that some of the variation from one testing. situation to another will be 


has the of the factor analysis ‘to the feld oe 


"attitudes. Several authors have used 1 the method i in an attempt t to discover _ 


general factors underlying specific att: attitudes (a2, 83, 163), t ‘to > analyze 
‘between nonattitudina factors and. 
factor analysis might become a useful instrument in the of certain 
F attitudinal relations, its present application | to the attitude field has proved 
to be o of little value. Simple i inspection of the Peterson war scale will reveal 
that i it is multidimensional, includes several forms of statements—without 
ea the application of factor analysis as s Ferguson has done (52). A more satis- 


factory general scale of radicalism- conservatism can be constructed 


issues sthan ¢ can n be d done by factor- several al specific scales and then 


"with Kelley (89) that investigators should ‘concerned with the 


solution of the > more immediate problems « 1s of measurement t and social ad- 
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-Mapheus Smith, ‘ “A Note On Attitude Patterning Among P rotagonists of War 


and Punishment,” 7. Soc. Psychol., 10:553-558, 1939. 


in Children’s ee 


mong Opinion, ona" Pub 


Secne and R. G. Barker, “The Attitudes and 


and Post Menarcheal Girls,” Genet. Psychol., §4:27-71, 1939. 


7 175. M. Sukov and E. G. Williamson, “Personality Traits and Attitudes of J 
and Non-Jewish Students,’ App. Psychol. 22:487-492, 1938. 


. C, Sumner and A. S. Campbell, “ Attitudes Toward the Administration of 


dust,” 8: 23-52, 1939. cof Candidate 


Thurstone, “Shifty and Mathematical Components; ; A. of 
Anastasi’s Monograph On the Influence of Specific Experience Upon. Mental 
Organization,’ Psychol. Bal. » 35% 236, 1938. 
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We D. Turner an and G. P. Carl,’ ’ Temporary Changes in “Affect : and Attitude 
wea Following Ingestion of V arious Amounts of Benzedrine Sulfate (Amphet-_ 
182, Lyle Tussing, “Studying Workers’ Attitudes in Industry,” Stud. —_ _— 
Purdue Univ., No. 34:46-67, 1938. 


_ 184. M. J. Vincent, “Employers’ Co-operative Attitudes,” 
: Lucien Warner, ' “The Reliability of Public Opinion Sur uart., 
= W. S. W atson 1 and G. W. ‘The | Riiity a 


“Method, Stud. “Higher Educ. Purdue Univ. No. 34: 126-120, 1938. 
. oun 188, L.D.W hisler and H. H. Remmers, | “The Effects of the Election On High- a, 
School Pupils’ Attitudes Toward the Two Major Parties,” School and 
% D. Whisler and H. H. ‘Remmers, “Liberalism, , Optimism, and Group 
Morale: A Study of Student . Attitudes,” Soc. Psychol., 9: 2451 ~467, 1938. 
— —--1g0. G. D. Wiebe, ““A Comparison of Various Rating Scales Used in Judging the 
Merits of Popular Songs,” App. Psychol., 23:18-22,1939. 
Igt. E.G, Williamson and J. G. Darley, “The Measurement of Social Attitudes 
Riza: College Students: I. Standardization of Tests and Results of a Survey,’ 
192. 2. E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, “The Measurement of Social Attitudes of 7 
College Students: II. Validation of T Attitude Tests,” 7. Soc. Psychol., 

L. Wilson, “ Newspaper Opinion Crime i in Boston,” Crim. L w and 

194. Cc. N. W inslow, “A Study of the Extent of Agreement Between Friends’ | 
Opinions and Their Ability to. Estimate the Opinions o of Each Other,” J. 


ay 


195. H.L. Witmer, “The Influence of Parental Attitudes On the Social Adjustment 
the Individual,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 27756-763,1937- 
‘196. Quincy , Wright and C. J. Nelson,” * American Attitudes Toward Japan and 
China, 1937-38, Pub. Opin. Quart, 3:46-62, 1939. 
1 197. Kimball Y oung and D. W. Oberdorfer, “Factors Influencing Student Political a 
Opinion,” Pub. Opin. Quart., 2:450-456, 1938. 
198. Rose Zeligs, “Racial Attitudes of Children As Expressed by Their Concepts 
Races,” Sociol. and Soc. Res., 21:361-371.1937- 
| Rose Zeligs, “Tracing Racial Attitudes Through Adolescence,” 
Soc. Res., 23 745-54, 1938. ‘An Em 
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Official R eports and >roceedings 


American Sociological Society. The Thirty- fifth Annual Meetings will be held in 


ciety’s representative to the Mental Deficiency Association. 
= 
ia _ Additional members appointed to the Committee on Local Arrangements | are ; 
Thomas A. Egan, of Loyola University, A. P. Schorsch, of DePaul University, and 
 —_— D. Eliot, of Northwestern University. Louis Wirth is chairman of this | 


- Walter Pettit, of the New York School of Social Wor rk, will be the Chairman of © 
a the ection on Sociology and Social Work and will | arrange its program. onan 
MEBBERS Al AND FORMER MEMBERS I 


Baker, U.S. Dept. « of Agti., Bur. Agri. Econ., Wa: ashington, D. 
Sister Benedict, College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois 
Arthur Brophy, St. Bonaventure’ College, Allegany, New York 


Wm. R. Clark, O.D., 15 6th St., S.W., Washington, D. | 
William E, Cole, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
_ Sister Mary Corita, St. Joseph College, West Hartford, | 


George A. Douglas, 13 Bellaire Ct., Appleton, Wisconsin 


Clifford L. Graves, 2228 E. 74th St., Cleveland, Ohio cial Se. Clo, Minn. 
Cr ‘Sister M. Inex Hilger, School of Nursing, St. ‘Cloud Hospital, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Walter B. Hill, Library, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
a Clarence Lewis Hodge, Univ. of Maryland, College Park, Md. colt 
i a Hunsinger, 610 W. 12nd St., #54, New York, ‘New York 
Rex M. Johnson, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio 
L. Jordan, Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio nets 
Annette Klein, 1835 Center Ave., , Pittsburgh, Penn. a sais 
Otto Klineberg, Columbia University, New York, New Tork 
Thomas P. Monahan, 1312 18th St., N. W., Wa shington, 
Franz Mueller, 3942 a Fairview Ave., St. Louis, 
a N. V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, Holland 
4 E. Terrance Philblad, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 4 
J. Paul Reed, 210 Calabeia Ave., Coral Gables, Florida Or oF anil 
W. Roskelley, Colorado State College, Ft. Collins, Colorado” 
Katherine Roy, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 
Julia S. Brown (Mrs.), 16 Park Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
Andrew Tweito, Chandler, Minnesota 
Hermon P. Williams, Etna, New York 
Mrs. Jane H. Wood, 833 Miami Pass, Madison, 
Paul Yoder, 700 West College Ave., State College, 
Robert E. Clark, 822 S. Mill St., Pontiac, Illinois 


Chicago, December 27, 28, 29, 1940, at the Congress 
ody 4 rde V. Kiser, of the Milbank Memorial Fund, has been appointed as the es 


Mildred H. Esgar, George Ww illiams College, 3rd and Drexel Blvd. Chicigo, Til. 
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for this issue. However, attention is is called to ‘the action of the South- 


"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Judson King, 23 Columbia Avenue, Takoma Park, sto 


eh Mrs. Violet Mayfield, 1434 Santa Monica Blvd., Santa Monica, “a4 
4 Rev. Richard J. O’Hare, Catholic University, Washington, D. 


Douglas W aples, Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Erle F. and Pauline V. Young, 1627 W ellington Rd., Los Angeles, Bh) 

aa Proposed Special Issue on Disorganization. We are planning to pr 
August i issue to discussions of disorganization with special reference to crime and 
_ the family. This material is the cream of the papers on these topics presented : 
"Philadelphia and other First class studies that have come in since. The issue wil 

_ probably be 200 pages or over with the book review section largely devoted to 
~ recent books and monographs dealing with these two subjects. A bibliography _ 
‘important books, and articles on since — also 


be included. 


to get as much additional as s possible 


_ Itis planned to sell this issue, as was done with the first t special i issue, for 80 cents" 
a copy in orders of not less than | § or more than 10; 11 to ~ sina at as cents; 
for orders of 26 and up, at 6ocentseachh 


tion,’ 
tudes of Denominational College a and University Students,” Wayne C. Neely; 
i Marriage Rate Among Women Teachers,” Harold H. Punke; ‘ ‘Occupational Status 
_and Mate Selection,” Thomas C. Hunt; “The Changing Probability of Divorce, = -_ 
Thomas P. Monahan; “A New Program for the Treatment of Youthful Offenders,” 
William Healy; “Trends in the Soviet Treatment of Cyime,’ ‘John N. Hazard; 
“Broken Home Rates of Males and Females by of Delinquency, 
Weeks; about Parole,” “The Prison as a 


an extra-page issue, printing a of thousand more copies than 

regular addition. Send at once your estimate of the use to H. A. 


Discussion OF THE ComMITTEE Report 
Only one communication on this s subject has c come to the editor in time © - 
vin "western Sociological Society (Current in this issue) and to the diss 
cussion i in | the March, 1940, issue of The American Sociologist. 
,  . here are only three more issues of the Review in which discussions of this : 


of _ most important subject can be printed before final action is taken at th 


p 


ia 
Tes 
1s believed the issue will provide valuable collateral reading in most courses, | 
= will be almost indicated in family, criminology, child welfare, and social prob- 
dems courses. In order to get some idea of how large an edition to print, —— 
appretiate estimated orders from all who think there is an outside chance 
they can use it. Of course, this will not obligate the estimator in any way. We can | 

at 
te 


| 


OF] FICIAL | REPORTS AND 413 
-~ rior to the advisory vote which i is to be taken in October o on the four proposals 
Bs of the Committee on Organization, it may be timely to review three aspe aspects of che 
a problem of a classification of membership. These are (1) the historical background p,* 
of this question in the records and discussions of our Society; (2) the experience of o's 
~ other societies with this’ problem; ; and (3) the prop osed Directory of American — 
The question of classified membership was introduced in precisely the 
: form: as the current proposal during the 1931 meetings of the Society. The report 
containing this proposal was presented by the Special Committee on Research and _ eS 
was called “Organization for Research in the American Sociological Society.” It is 7 
me as Volume XXVI (no. 2), June, 1932, of the Pudlications of the Society aa 
(See pages 14 and 1, especially). This problem was supplanted in the interest of — 
on the officers and members of the Society by other questions of organization for almost | 
a five years and was next revived in the reports of the Committee on Regional — 
= ‘Societies for the years 1936 and | and 1938. . See Amer. § Sociol. Rev. » 1937, 2: saat and 


2, The same question of classified membership has been a recurrent  peoblem in 


experience | of a number of other societies which are ‘comparable to 


‘One adopted this procedure through the organization an 


7 a institute within the society. A second has a similar plan through an executive coun- _ 


Committee on Organization, namely, a group of kellows anda group of 
a In each instance, these societies introduced the plan of classified membership after 

ia the original organization of the society. . In each i instance, the reason given for this — 


scholarly interests—and i in the experience of all societies to which this plan has 
‘aed been proposed, opposition has stressed the undesirability of an honorific andcon- 


‘ a ‘Members of our Society will be interested 1 in knowing about a similar plan to. 


This: plan i is the. establishment of a Directory of American « Scholars, ars, similar to the rs 
Directory of American Men of Science. It is to be limited to outstanding representa- __ 
: a tives in the humanities and social sciences, and will include about 10,000 biographies. — 
_ This project will be under the editorial auspices of a board to be composed ofoneor — 
og two members of each cooperating society, which in turn will be assisted by a second — 
advisory committee whose will be that of nominating or classifying the 


cooperation given the Public Relations in connection with the 
ao thirty-fourth annual convention at Philadelphia by the representatives of news- 4 
ae papers and press agencies was even greater | than the year before and in equally aa 

taste. News stories, signed articles, and - editorials appeared in newspapers and 
from coast to coast. 
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its The Philadelphia newspapers alone (Bulletin, Inquirer, Public Ledger, Record, ? 
and News) carried 43 separate news stories, feature articles, and signed and un- 
signed editorials. Six pictures were used to illustrate news stories. The Inquirer 
alone reviewed many of the convention’s papers in its twelve news stories, almost all — ES 
ia of which appeared on one of its three most prominent pages: page one, the first a, 
Page of the second section, and the last page. It, like the Pudlic Ledger, ran 
es _The articles appearing in the Philadelphia newspapers and ones pecially written, Sah 


wire and mail through the Associated Press, International News Service, United 
Press Associations, Science Service, Public Ledger Syndicate, etc. Writers for in. 
newspapers, as the Boston Christian § Science Monitor, New Y ork 
papers. T his was also true of the correspondents for such 
Special Columns (signed editorials) were written on various aspects con- 
_vention by Harry Elmer Barnes, New York World-Telegram and other papers; co 
_ Boake Carter, Nashville Times, New York Mirror, Boston Evening Globe, Hartford — bi a 
‘Times, ete.: Joel Sayre, Philadelphia Public Ledger, etc.; and Bentley Stegner, 
~ Cincinnati Enquirer. The New York Sun and other papers placed astatement from _ xy 
Edwin H. Sutherland’s presidential address in a syndicated column of ‘“‘What They 
Say.” The New York World-Telegram’s cartoonist, Will B. Johnstone, was even in- yy a 7 
spired to do 4 cartoon on the paper by R. T. LaPiere and Carlo Lastrucci. 


5 


Unsigned editorials were published by about 200 newspapers including: Minne- 

_ aplis Star, New Haven Fournal-Courier, Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat, Des Moines 

ays _ Tribune, Indianapolis Star, New York Times, Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, Baltimore 
Evening Sun, Boston Evening Transcript, Dallas (Tex.) News. 


= Committee appreciates the time and care given by newspapermen from the , 
ae and New York papers, , by special correspondents for leading journals ; 


os 


in other cities, , and by the - staff writers for the leading general wire agencies and 7 
Inc. Without cooperation, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


Complete sets of Social Science Abstracts "the fi four years from 1929 to 1932, 
inclusive, during which it was as published, may be obtained from the Social 
x i Research Council upon payment of express and handling charges. These charges, — 
tok be paid at the time the request is made, amount to $1.00 anywhere in the United — 
States except California, Oregon and Washington, where the amount will be $1.50. © 
For Canada, the charge will be $3.00, and for other foreign countries, $4.00. 
———— should be addressed to the Social Science Research Council, ‘- 
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Communication regarding Robert K. Merton’s ‘ “Pact and Factitiousness in 


ec 


ve a few lines to reply to Merton’s article in the mh so Review? Lundberg i is, 


@ course, quite able to defend his pe position » and makes some excellent pointsinthe | 


—— note appended to his own article in the same number of the Review, but the issue r 
is — enough, it seems to me, to warrant more attention. 
4, Merton raises the point as an objection to the Thurstone attitude ‘scales, that. 

a vias who marks several statements near the limit has a lower score than a person : 
who marks only the limiting statement.! This argument | is like those optical illu- 
~ sions with which psychology textbooks used to be filled. When looked at in a certain ‘= 
s , they appeared like a cornice but when viewed in another way, they looked like 
flight of steps. It seems quite obvious that a person who marks statements with _ 


emen 
_ lower scale values has so greatly modified his position as expressed in the limiting © ¥ 


"modified his position, I would think the scale was defective. It is perhaps more « — 


ous at the other end of the scale. If a person marked only the most a 


imes a person e 
-dorse e several statements ‘with r. rather differing rs values, say 4 and 8. This is in 


- gense somewhat disconcerting and it would be much more satisfactory if such 
- instances never r arose. But they do not, as Merton seems to think, impugn the- 
instrument. They may rather reflect peculiarities i in the pe person ‘whoee o opinions are 
a being measured. We know that there are children who can do some eighth grade | 
: a4 _ tests before they can do some sixth grade | tests. There are some people who have 
. tonal gaps, that is, they can hear above and below certain frequencies, but not | 
__ within those frequency ranges. People may be quite inconsistent in their attitudes, 7 ‘ 
le expressing a favorable one and an unfavorable one in the same breath, so tospeak, > 
This idiosyncrasy does not mean that the units or the measuring instrument are : 
im any more ‘than the fact that sometimes a man’s 's blood parte is 50 points — 


ea 


_ In such cases, all we can do is average their illogicalitiee, If Merton wishes to chal- 


2 . lenge the validity of an average—any average—as representative ota its universe 


a x a more ‘unfavorable’ attitude than the person who marks only the extreme one. It is a , 
oS that by some other method of measurement this may be the case, but we should be told by 


— 
| 
— ii 
—— 
— 
as necessarily more valid than the results of a measuring instrument. 
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Beg on this subject is is ref respectable dimensions. If this is his contention, , then 7 
a refinement in scoring is all that is called for, namely, a statement of the a 
ability of any particular score. Thus, a person with a score of 8 with a standard error 
7 = of 4 would be considered less accurately represented by his score than a person with 
a score of 8 with a standard error of less than 1. The reader would then know - 
_ the second person showed greater consistency in his attitude than the first. Although 
_ both were equal in terms of scale units, greater confidence could be placed in the 
2 reliability of the second person’s score. Because the people measured are not inter- __ 
ae changeable, does not, however, mean that the units by which they ar are © measured 
3. Merton criticizes Thurstone for imposed logic upon his 
_ struments rather than allowing for the nonlogical psychosociological elements in _ 7 
‘if human behavior. Many s sociologists have been so impressed with the nonrational — 


a _ behavior which do actually conten: to canons of logic—technology, for example. a 
No one would think of criticizing an invention in the physical realm for being 
_ logical. It is as though we expected scale manufacturers to say, “Women tend to = 

_ diet too strenuously when they know how much they really weigh, so we will make — 

a our scales underweigh.” Or as if they said, “There are many other interesting things © 

3 to know about people besides — iy om Ww e’ll build into our scales a little gadget — 
= will measure their shoe siz ’ The canons of logic which Thurstone il 


descriptive data.” one would deny this. But why clutter up instruments 
1%, for one purpose with irrelevant items? Create ; new instruments to handle ia 
. Merton by implication c: instruments because they do not 
tell us more about the object measured than they were designed to tell. He is sur- _ 
es prised to find that people who measure the same on instruments are very — cas 
in their concrete qualitative attitudes. It is as though he should say that yard ~ 
a “sticks were poor instruments because some people 5’4” were thin and muscular, Bi ~ 
a __ others fat and flabby. He asks: “In what sense can we onde that .. . two per- by ; 
_sons [who average the same but check quite different statements] are equally ‘favor- ta ine 
able” (or equally ‘unfavorable’) to the Negro?” In precisely the same sense as that 
7 = which we can conclude that a long- trunked m man with short legs and a short- 7 ao 
_trunked man with long legs have equal height, or that a short, stocky man and a tall eo i. 


muscular man have equal weight. That is, the qualitative factors contributing toa 

numerical result may be quite different and yet give an identical figure. If Merton | 
does not object to the fact that people o of different physique may have the ‘same aa 

sf stature, he should not - object if people \ with different qualitative attitudes m: may 

. nevertheless have the same degree of ‘favorableness’ or ‘unfavorableness.’ The score 
one shows on a measuring instrument tells us only one’s score on that measuring 


inti instrument. Y ou may question the value of this information—many do—but the 


| | 
the 
* = theirs. That the use of logic should 
most scientific technologists. It is be an astonishing 
24. , erton says, that “group | Co 
chi 
lee 


‘CURRENT ITEMS 
tec sc nstructi kes no such assumption whatsoever. 
_ The persons who sort the statements do so, not on the basis of their own attitudes, 
i) but on the basis of degrees of more or less. Their own attitudes are ruled out. 
People of diametrically opposed attitudes presumably could sort in an identical ae 
+7 manner. At the top of page 20, Merton speaks of “endorsement’ ’ of illogical state. 
cs. ments. The judges who sort statements do not endorse statements at all. “In order = 
~~ ~ to ascertain how far r apart the statements should be on the final scale, we submit _ 
ae them to a group of several hundred people who are asked to arrange the statements — 
in order from the most pacifistic to the most militaristic. We do not ask them for 


A cs their own opinions. That is another matter entirely” (italics mine).? Merton’s “close” _ 
reading of Thurstone was apparently not quite close 
One | may or may not “believe” in the mensurational approach to sociological 
ee problems, but it cannot be impugned on grounds of reason or of logic. Such predilec- by Shek 
_ tions or aversions are usually matters of taste rather than of reason, however 
_ learnedly we may disguise this fact. Some prefer | to quantify sociological data; some ¥ 


do not. Those of us who do, find Thurstone’ 's Teasoning and logic entirely suitable 
Lindenvood College, St. Charles, Mo. 
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“ANNOUNCEMENTS AND MEETIN 


A.A.U.P. Bulletin 1940 should interest all college teachers who are 


set members as well as those who are. Especially worthy of note is the annual report of é, 
Committee A, the statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and the Report on a 


Montana State University. Censured administrations are listed prominently (seven 7 
them) on page 4 in a black box. It is pleasing to see that the Naval Academy has been | a Pas 
_ removed but discouraging to see that six of the seven were listed as of December 1939. 


. “Is this evidence of the trend toward an attack on freedom and tenure which E. A. Ross re 


predicted two or three years ago is getting under way? 
_—— The A.A.U.P. has grown from 11,500 in 1935 to 15,330 in 1940. It now has over 3000 


hanes f rae ES It collected $52,468.42 in 1939, $25,276.93 of which went for salaries, as against : 


$24,784.34 in 1938. However, the surplus was $2,869.11 in 1938 as against $7,166. 09 i in 
1939 e total assets of the A. A. U.P. in 1939 were $19,327. 52. R. 
‘The. American Council on Education. ‘Federal a agencies have drained from w universities 
and colleges many scholars who formerly taught rural social subjects. This threatens an — 
acute shortage of future personnel. Therefore, the Council is making an “exploratory 
a study” to search out competent new personnel. The study is in charge of aspecialcom- 
_ mittee headed by E. G. Nourse, of the Brookings Institution, and has as its immediate - - 
- purpose planning ways to bring relief particularly to schools in the South, where the situ- = *, 


ation is described as critical. T. W. Schultz, of lowa State College, has | been appointed 
“ie George F. Zook, president nt of the: Council, points out that the need is great becaus a 
(1) at a time when first- rate teachers are needed to train increased numbers for respon- ay 
_ sible federal and state positions, many have left to take government posts; (2) in turn, © 


BP numbers of the most competent students, who otherwise would have continued 


quence,’ ” Dr. Zook said, 


‘hurstone, “Attitudes Can Be Measured,” Amer. 7. Sociol. J 198,33 


— 
— 
| 
— 
— 
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| 
completing their formal training; (3 — 
| versities have been inet (3) ‘er complicating the situation, state — 4 
faculty members with th each other for the services of com 
mem ith the result that salaries, rank, and assignments have been 
rank, and assignments have been thrown 


ore! AMERICAN 50 SOCIOL 


angen lost our seed stock ata time when the need is 

hor in addition to E. G. Nourse, members of the Ex lorator Committee are: WwW. 
aa pl y 


American Council of paren Societies offers a limited number ws 
to exceed $300) for actual expenses of research. Applicants must have a donne’ s + eel 
_ or its equivalent, and be a citizen of the United States or Canada, or be permanently 
_ employed or domiciled therein. The grants may be used for travel, ahalenl, or secre. 
tarial assistance, or material (but not books). 
Applications for awards made in June, must be made April 15; awards to 
made in April, applications must be made by January 15. For further information, write | 
Secretary for Grants-in- ad American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth 
_ The American Law Institute’s Committee on Criminal ‘aisiiieiiad with the aid 
of 1 the National Broadcasting Company’ s Educational Division, of which ex-president | 
Angell, of Yale, is director, put on a series of thirteen broadcasts during March, April, — 
and May called “Youth in the Toils.” A dramatic sketch was presented and then dis- 
cussed by eminent members of the Committee. These broadcasts were based on the 
Committee’s two- year investigation recently completed. The report may be obtained — i 
Som the Ametican Law Institute, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


ji It is too bad the broadcasts were not also printed for distribution. They ¢ should make 
es teaching materials in certain classes. If they were available on records, they — 
be il useful, since would eminent juvenile Judges, and 
‘The American Sociologist, 68 Faculty Exchange, W Vashington University, Louis, 
_ Missouri, Volume II, Number 1 i ‘March 1940, contains an interesting article on “The 
_ Philadelphia Meetings,” by the Editors. One on “Who Controls the A.S.S.?” is unsigned, a 
and O. D. Duncan writes on oo Proposed Reorganization of the American in Sociological 4 
The American Youth Commission has hese the of Negro recrea- 


"College, River Forest, Illinois, March 26, 1940, the of 
and social work, under the direction of Sister Mary Henry. 
eee president, Francis P. LeBuffe, could not be present bosnme of illness but the 
“following papers were given, and vigorously discussed ““The Human Side of the Ameri- 
can Indian,” Regina Flannery, Catholic University; “‘Shintoism as Reflecting Japanese — 
Mentality and Character,” Matthias Braun, St. Mary’ s Mission House, Techny, IIl.; _ 
“The Mentality of the Negro,” Raymond W. Murray, University of Notre Dame; “Race | ; 
asa a Factor i in Crime,” Sister Mary Henry; ‘Unity of the Human Race,” John M. 


— Central New York Sociologists Dinner. Last fall Jean S. Davis, of Wells ae 
Be the sociologists from nearby — to meet for dinner at Aurora, and about 35 
: 


(i= 
q State University; O. C. Stine, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; C. S. Marsh, logit 
— 
g 
| H hey found th I facil 
q Those interested in the detailed findings should address Floyd 
— 
: 
|) | 


‘CURRENT ITEMS 
eorge A. Lundberg addressed the Cornell Sociology Club on tanh tn” in Sociol- | 
P ogy. y.”’ This was followed by. a dinner at Willard Straight Hall, after which the discussion — 
of Lundberg’ s address and matters concerning the organization of the American Socio- 
logical Society ensued. About 40 were present representing nine universities and colleges © 


; "aie in Central New York. Upon the i invitation of Norman E. Himes, the group expects to 


at Colgate University next fall, on “The Fa 


Zw the Social Sciences” under the Geldwia Smith Foundation. | 

Items. Several people have asked why s0 some of the ‘ Items” are 
initialed while others are not. There are several reasons. One is that some items credited | 


otiv uch 
Other i items, ‘from organizations, etc., are initialed the editor 
not want it to appear that the Review is “falling for” the fifty-seven varieties of propa- a 
ganda and publicity which come to the Review. Most of this goes into the wastebasket. _ 
Some is clearly of interest; the initialed items are those about which the editor has some | 
7 doubt, and wants to take the “blame,” if any, rather than have it fall upon the Review. — 
Other initialed i items are those about which the editor wishes to make some critical, 
evaluative, or personal comment. Perhaps he never should do this, but sometimes the 
_ impulse is too strong to resist. He hopes such remarks may add interest to this depart- 
_ment and that members will forgive him 1 for indulging i in this little means of personal 
pleasure. He hopes that those who eer with nang views —_ expressed will dismiss i it Je 


‘Just another Bainal remark.” 


_ The Eastern Sociological Society held it its spring meeting at iis Berkeley- Carteret 5. 


Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jersey, on April 27 and 28, 1940. a 
“The central topic of the conference was “The e Sociology of War.” The program, as 2 
arranged by President Willard WwW aller, for discus. 


“tices Teachers of Sociology,” Amey E. Watson, chairman. 
. a _ There were nearly 200 persons in attendance and about 125 at the annual banquet. ap 
The new officers are: Maurice R. Davie, Yale, president; Mildred Fairchild, Bryn Mawr, 
vice. president; Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton College, secretary-treasurer; Rex Crawford, Uni- 
= of Pennsylvania, and Charles H. Page, College of the City of } New York, executive 
_ ‘Far ie, Institute. There was an unfortunate error in the April, 1940, issue 
: ge 241) in the an arding the program of this or ganization. It should — ; 
- im read “Chinese (not ‘ ‘clinical’ ¢ and Japanese civilization.” We “still hope, to have an 7 
Those interested in this Institute should write to John King Fairbank, 41 Winthrop 
Human Fertility, formerly the of Contraception, appeared F Febraary 1940. 
is avery journal, which apparently will before, 


= 
— ssi 
| 
= 
¢ following program was given “Reports on Research,” J. K. Folsom, chairman; 
at luncheon, R. M. Maclver, President of the American Sociological Society; 
Section I, “Social Institutions, Mores, and War,” chairman, James D. Leyburn; Section RS 
Te “Social Anthropology and Sociology,” chairman, B. W. Aginsky, 
Fs At the Annual Banquet, Willard Waller delivered his presidential address after — a 
the three afternoon sections reconvened for a discussion of the papers and related topics. 
—— 
| 


under the able > editorship of Abraham Stone and his distinguished advisory editorial 
board. The change in format is attractive, as well as enabling more material to be printed C a 
a page. Because of this, and the increased number of pages, subscribers will get more o 


_ for their money than heretofore, even though the price has been raised from one dollar 
for tem issues to 
oc and Wilkins, Baltimore, Maryland, has taken over the business mente 
ment of the journal, thus adding another to their list of twenty- -five or more scientific 


Institute of Pacific Relations is compiling a 1940 list of all sennendl under way which r 


deals with the Pacific area. Those who are working in this field should send the title, 
name, a address, and status of researcher, degree (if any) the work is directed toward, = 
‘New York auspices the done, to Bruno Lasker, 
129 East 52nd Street, New Yor 
foster studies in international relations, with particular reference to the interests and © 
policies of the United States. Aided by a special grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
_ the Committee will seek to assist American scholarship by providing certain “clearing” 
=f % a services to scholars, by creating an agency for general planning and recommendation, 


_ 4 and by suggesting new projects. Its procedures will include staff surveys of studies in 


ver 


progress and informal consultation on research problems and id opportunities, , and in some 
instances, thé initiation and supervision of new studies. 


Formerly known as the American Coordinating Committee for International i 

- the Committee has been for some years the American member of the International 7 

Studies Conference and will continue to serve in this capacity. 
Committee will welcome information and inquiries, which should be addressed 


to M. American Committee for International Studies, New 
‘The Society, of which Raymond L. 
aa College, is president, met at Ann Arbor, March 15, 1940. The following papers were pre- 
sented “A Sociological View of the Catholic Parish tah S| Burns, Nazareth College: 
Social Aspects of the Reformed Church,” Henry J. Ryskamp, Calvin College; “A 
Cultural Analysis ; of Religious Sects in Michigan,” ‘Paul Honigsheim, Michigan — 
College; “Cultural Resistance to Change among Dutch Celery Growers in Michigan,’ = 
C. R. Hoffer and D. L. Gibson, Michigan State College; “Father Coughlin: A Seedy - 
The meeting was held i in connection with the Michigan Academy of Science, 


a 
= 


d fang Hsia, A asa of the Bank of China, New York, spoke ¢ on’ “Chinese “pore do 


The The Mid-West Sociological Society met in Des Moines, at ‘the Hotel Kirkwood, 
+ ‘April 18-20, 1940. President Zeleny, St. Cloud Teachers College, had organized the — 
= under the general topics of Criminology, Social Psychology, Rural Sociology, 
_ Sociometry, Family, Sociology and Social Work, Regional Research, Rural-Urban Re- 
search, Educational Sociology, High School Teachers Section, and the Student Sociologi- — 
cal Society. Thirty-two papers were given and three panel discussions were held. In 
_ addition to those taking part in the informal discussion, about seventy-five pen 
_ Three general meetings were held, including the Joint Dinner with the Mid- West 
Economics Association, at which William F. Ogburn, of Chicago, spoke on “The Future a 
_ Society.”” He was followed by Benjamin H. Hibbard, of Wisconsin, who spoke on “The 
Role of the Economist in the New Deal.” 
following officers were elected for 1940-41: president, Clyde W. Hart, University = 
oof Iowa; first vice-president, E. T. Hiller, University of Illinois; second vice-president, a “ 
Clark, of treasurer, Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit College. 
vd 
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ave: Harriet Mowrer, 


National Archives. The recently Fifth Annual Report of the Archivist 
the United States traces the progress made during the fiscal year 1938-39 i in surveying, 
_ accessioning, rehabilitating, arranging, and servicing records and in appraising — 
= various agencies of the Government have listed for disposition. Other topics upon 
_ which information appears include the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library and the National © 
~ Historical Publications Commission. A descriptive list of accessions received during the . 
af year appears as an appendix. The report is illustrated by a war and neutrality sequence - 
ig of 22 reproductions of documents, including a map showing the plan of the attacks on 
~ Yorktown in 1781, General Grant’s famous letter declaring his purpose “‘to fight it out — 
on this line if it takes all summer,” and President Roosevelt's proclamation of dl 4 
ae Recent additions of possible interest to sociologists include: the farm management Ve a 
vey of the of "Agriculture and somewhat similar ‘records pertaining 


Sante? Teachers; R. B. Tozier, Winona (Mina) State nd ~ 


Credit 1932-38; Reclamation Service maps relating to Imperial Valley 
and the lower Colorado River area; monthly reports of superintendents of National Bi 
al 
Parks 1924-355 and general files from the Immigration and Naturalization = 
pertaining to immigration and deportation of aliens, 1921-32, and to applications by — 


citizens bee the admission of alien relatives, 1924- “37. 


ansiatel Conference on Family Relations held ~ Midwest Meeting at Cin- 7 
cinnati on May 20 and 21, 1940, in cooperation with several social agzncies. About twenty 
a io papers were given and discussed. Many nationally known figures appeared on the program. — 
——— interested in the work of this organization may become members by remitting — 
$2.00 annual dues to the secretary-treasurer at 1126 East sgth Street, Chicago, Illinois. Mem- 
ae bership entitles one to receive the official organ, Living, (a quarterly) ‘and to attend the Third 
_ Annual Conference at Chicago, Illinois, December 26-27, 1940, without further charge. Dr. | a 
Adolf Meyer i is president of the N.C.F.R., and E. W. Burgess is secretary. 
ic The Ohio Valley Sociological Society met for its Second Annual “eS Rhee at Columbus 
Ohio, on the campus of Ohio State University, April 26-27, 1940. 
The following program was given: “Trend in Marriage Rates Since 1920,” 4 
. lock, Evansville College; “The Corporate Order: A Program of Social Reconstruction,” 
Francis J. Friedel, University of Dayton; “ Youth in America,” Rex M. Johnson, Lake 
Erie College; “Slum Clearance in America’s Middletown,” Robert LaFollette , Ball 
a Teachers College; “Attitudes as Learning Outcomes in Sociology,” John F. Cuber, 
: Kent State University; ° ‘Discussion on Field Work and Visiting Institutions as a Tech- 
nique of Instruction,” G. W. Sarvis, Ohio W esleyan University; ‘ * ‘Analysis of Students’ Soea 
Experiences and Their Future Adjustment,” L. Guy Brown, Oberlin College; ‘Extra. 


Curricular Activities of Students,” Millard F. Jordan, | Fenn College; “‘The Present 

ae General Crisis in Social Control,” C. J. Bushnell, University of Toledo; “Assimilation — 
the Dutch Families Western cya CR. State Colleges 
a “The Nazi System of Social Control,” 


“Experiences in 
a a PA Research Project,”” ” Lois ‘Elliott, ‘University « of Cincinnati; 
“Practical Consequences of Vi iewing Human Behavior as Uncaused, ” Frederick G. Det- 
_ At the Annual Banquet, M. s (“Pat ”) Elmer, University of Pittsburgh, gave his as 
presidential address; Kingsley Davis, Penn State College, spoke on ‘“‘A Conceptual Sys- 


fem for the Analysis of Social and Newell L. Sims, Oberlin, spoke on 


elected tothe Executive Committ 
tp! 
— 
— 


AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


_— are — 275 sociologists in the region, of whom over 130 are are paid up m members. 
There were about 115 at both the luncheon andannualdinner. 
re new officers for 1940-1941 are: C. R. Hoffer, Michigan State, president; A. B. Hol. a 
fingshead, Indiana University, vice-president; J. F. Cuber, Kent State University, 
F. Lumley, editor of The Ohio Valley Sociologist. 3 


The Population Association of America held its Eighth Annual meeting in Chapel Hill, 
I ted Carolina, May 1 I and | 2, 1940, with a program devoted t to ‘feports o on current research 


Public Review, volume I, number 1, April, 1940. It is a 96-page 


quarterly, edited by G. Lyle Belsley, 1313 E. 60th ‘St., Chicago, Ill. It costs $5.00 a year, 
* ‘$2. 50 for members of the Civil Service Assembly of the U. S. and Canada. This first issue | 
contains eight short articles (46 pages), and sections on Court — Book Reviews 
and Abstracts. The latter seems to be a useful feature. 
Public Affairs Committee. That ‘large families and slum-dwelling ee hte in- 
: comes just bove the minimum set by the U.S.H.A. present urgent problems as yet | 
unsolved in the field of public housing, is pointed out in The Homes the Public Builds by 
Raith Elmer Wood, one of America’s leading public housing authorities, and Elizabeth — 
«If the population be divided into three income groups, the authors cunmet that " 
7 ‘private enterprise can supply the top third with homes, and that housing subsidized by = 
the government will be necessary for the bottom third for some time to come; but a __ 
serious dispute rages over the fate of the middle third. They say an answer to the problem ; 
“| .. may be provided by the nonprofit cooperative or ay 
- fimited-dividend housing aided by loans from public funds. Such housing need not be es 
- subsidized. If it could have the benefit of public loans up to 100 percent of its cost, F 
- and the sort of public-spirited management that has characterized tenant caapieetves 
= in Holland and Scandinavia... it could pay its own way and be highly successful.” 
‘The Homes the Public Builds i is the second pamphlet dealing with housing problems. _ 
A revision of an earlier study, Can America Build Houses?, by Miles L. Colean, which 
primarily with private housing, has also been published. Together, these two 
pamphlets cover ‘the major of housing in the United States. 
niversity of California, ‘deals 
the problem of the n migratory wacker, the dustbow! farmer, and the 
Bens arising out of this modern Exodus. Will we wander forty years in the Wilder- Po 
ness? It is a harrowing story, but one that must be told and retold. Sp ote A a 
Pamphlet 43, Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties, by Robert E. Cushman, i is s the ‘April | 
ieee~enl a very timely topic. The patrioteers, often a synonym for easy- -money rackets 
_ at the expense of simple people whose feelings are stronger than their reasoning, 
a more dangerous threat to true Americanism today than they were in the days when 
their bawling was limited to the range ¢ of their voices. Now they use radio, cheap printing, _ 
and pictures. What with the Dies committee and 57 varieties of professional fear-and- 
_ hate mongers, the imminence of war, the economic Tories who die, but never surrender, : 
ete, civil liberty i is threatened on more fronts, and more a ‘than ” yy years. 


instructors request it. It is a little sheet, full of information with» 


hme 1 has just appeared (April 16, mow This publication will be sent free to all _— 


itil 
— 

— 
| 
a rail 
y = or | in quantity, from the Public “am Gui 


it ever week. T he story of the fight for decent housing i is briefly, but factually, told by 
; . figures, pictures, and diagrams. Five or ten minutes a week will keep a man fairly 
well informed on this most important 
For example, it is interesting to know that only 10,000 home units have howe com- 
pleted, while about 120,000 applications have been received. In a project recently com- a 
: pleted i in Memphis (478 familes), the average rent is $14.46 per month per family. Elec-_ 
tricity for lighting and refrigeration, gas for heating, cooking, and hot water, averaged — 


$2.90 per month. Electric stoves, refrigerators, opace heaters, and standard ‘plumbing 


__- The same amount of money spent in such building would boom business better than 
building behemoth battleships—but our “wise” statesmen (which really means our ig- 4 

‘norant and apathetic citizens) are ‘more willing to have the "government spend for 
destruction than for construction. Our r slogan seems to be “Billions for offense, but drib- 


=" Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol appeared i in May 1940, volume 1, number 1. 
Ww. is the editor, and is 4 Hillhouse Avenue, New 


experimental, clinical, and sociological original papers. 


aa "problem is becoming more and more important in our culture. W hen the next great 
prohibition movement starts (not far around the corner now, I think), we should have 


a 
more scientific knowledge on the subject, both medical and social, then we had last time. a 


te 


Bs It is too bad such an awkward title was chosen. Why not Journal of Alcohol Research? 


; _ The Rockefeller Foundation Review for 1939, by Ray mond B. Fosdick, president of | 
the Foundation, will be interesting to sociologists, especially pages 38- 5. This report 
— Foundation appropriated about nine and a half million in 1939, is wlhieh about — 
two million went to the social sciences. Most of this went for economic research; about — 
oa to the S. ‘S.R.C.; public administration and international relations got most of 


_ School of Living, Suffern, New York, announces a contest, the first prize in which ite 


‘ a a month’ s residential scholarship at the School of Living, all expenses paid, including 


ten other awards are copies of Borsodi” s two books. 
_ The competition closes Nov. 1, 1940. The particulars are not given, but apparently 
a “the contest consists of records of home efficiency, especially using the small scale pro- — 
duction techniques the Borsodi group advocates. Further information can be 
by re to ) the School of Living, Homemaking Competition, Suffern, N. i 
4 Social ‘Action, February 15, 1 1940, published by the Council for Social Action of the 
; Congregational and Christian churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York, contains a very 
interesting 34-Page article by Benedict S. Alper, entitled ““The Juvenile Court—A Com- 4 : 
_ munity Concern.” Mr. Alper is a research eae attached to the ~~ Baker ii 
Guidance Center, Boston. 
Bix, The issue sel for oF 15 cents—or $1.0 00 for a subscription (ten issues). 


és 
it’s on Appraisal. 

“Social Sciences has issued two reports. The first, on sociology, late in 1939, was based 

upon mamas Blumer’s Critique of the Polish Peasant. It contains statements iia IL 


‘There is no doubt this publication will meet an increasing need, since the eo 


— 
ts 
— 
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The price is $3.00 per year. It contains five departments: (1) original papers; 3 
editorials; (3) abstracts of scientific literature; (4) medico-legal abstracts; (5) activities € 
ae — 
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Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, 
fields, some supplementary statements by members of the Conference and a summarizing | 
commentary upon the conference by Read Bain. It runs to 210 pages. 
pee - The second report, just issued, contains Raymond T. Bye’s Critique of Frederick ee 
NS Mills’ The Behavior of Prices, a long (and brilliant) reply by | Mr. ‘Mills, book revie 
uts 
economists, a short statement by Ww esley C. Mitchell, and a commentary 


A third report, on history, is in 1 press. It is based upon Fred A. Shannon's s Critique 
of Walter P. Webb’s The Great Plains, contains a rejoinder by Mr. Webb, a panel dis- 
cussion by a dozen or so outstanding authorities in various fields, and a summarizing 
All three of these reports should be of interest to enclabiiaieas and all other social __ 
scientists. They may be obtained from The Social Science Park 
Avenue, New Y ork, for $1.00 per copy for each report. 
be. _ The Southern Sociological Society met at Knoxville, Tennessee, April 5 and ait 1940, 


present at the 1940 meeting) had 276 paid-up members in 1939-1940; there were 206 
registered at the meeting and many who attended without registering, = | | 
_ __Space prevents listing the nineteen papers given under the general headings of Popu- 
lation and Regional Studies, Social Effects of Federal Action Programs in the South, 
the Teaching of Sociology, Race Relations in the South, and Social Research. In addi. 
tion, a large panel discussion was held on “‘Does Sociology Lead or Follow Social W ork?” as a 
_ Not counting those who participated in the informal discussions, about 45 persons were 
on the program, about half of whom are men of national reputation. Four or five are 
Jan the evening session on April 5, with President Fred Frey of Louisiana State i 
Edwin Embree, of the Julius Rosenwald Fund spoke on “Education and the 
s Good South.” He was followed by M. L. Wilson, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


who spoke on “The Democratic Processes and the Formulation of Agricultural Policy.” oe 


t the election, B. O. Williams, of Clemson College, excellent ex-secretary- treasurer, = 


was elevated to the presidential chair for 1940-41; Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi State a 


became first vice- president, and Roy M. Brown, of the University of North 


_ Carolina, was chosen second vice-president; the two new executive committee members a 
are William E. Cole, University of Tennessee, and Charles G. Gomillion, of Tuskegee © 
Institute; Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for Women, was elected secretary  . 


4 Fan shes she will —. the editor of the Review ‘informed about it departmental doings i in the 


regional society members are also members of the American Sociclogical Society? And ein 
how large is that figure? If it is declining rather than increasing, what does that ot 
- for the national Society? We should bes studying our own institutional trends.—R.B. 
The Southwestern Sociological Society had its twenty-first annual meeting as a unit 
- the Southwestern Social Science Association at Dallas, Texas, March 22, and 23. . 
A total of eighty-five persons representing the southwestern states of Arkansas, Kansas, 7 : 
Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas attended the meeting. Raymond Kennedy, | 


of Yale University, attended and participated in the meeting of the Student Section, and | 
brought greetings from the Eastern Sociological Society, 
‘Thirteen prepared papers, covering a wide range of topics, from social theory to the 
; _ Progress of sociology in the Southwest, were presented in the five sessions of the two-day 
<G meeting. A round- table discussion on the responsibilities of departments of sociology - 
for offering courses in training for marriage was well received by an audience which 
the meeting room and participated enthusiastically in the discussion. 
ee he student section of the Society, under the leadership of Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, — 
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of’ Texas for Women, had two well-attended sessions in which original 
research papers by students were read and discussed. 3 © 
The proposed reorganization of the American Sociological Society was the chief 
topic of discussion in the two business meetings, the interest centering especially ren 
‘ proposals for classification of members and the bearing of such classification upon the | 
question of affiliation of regional societies with the national organization. It was brought — 
out in the discussion that the group had placed itself on record in 1932 as strongly op- 
posed to any exclusive or undemocratic plan of membership classification, and in har : 
mony with the previously asserted rted position, the Society adopted the following | C 
RESOLVED, that, whereas many of the Southwestern Society 
_are either actual or potential members of the American Sociological Society, and whereas — 
the Southwestern Sociological Society looks with disfavor upon attempts to impose un- : 
_ democratic classification regulations upon the membership of the American Sociological 
Society; therefore, the Southwestern Sociological Society places itself on record as defi. 
_ nitely opposed to such a classification policy as that embodied in Part I of the report | 
of the Organization Committee, as published in the American Sociological — 7 


The: following motion, by | O. D. was also passed: 


og HAT the Southwestern Sociological Society voices its protest against the proposed | 

a, plan for classification of membership of the American Sociological Society, in harmony — 
Ba the action of the Sociology Section of the Southwestern Social Science Association as i; 

in the American Journal of September, 1932, page 270. 


Officers elected for the coming year are: ‘president, Simmons 

University; vice-president, W. H. Metzler, University of Arkansas; secretary, J. . 
‘The Twentieth Century Fund. : 


7: . ment opportunities is being undertaken by a newly appointed committee of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. Miles L. Colean, recently Assistant Administrator of the 


G 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United Arthur C. ‘Holden, 
~ John A. Lapp; William I. Myers, Cornell University; Raymond Unwin, authority on 
Mr. Colean, chosen as research director by the committee, has been with the Federal — 
e Housing Administration since its establishment in 1934. He was responsible for the estab- 
Bg _ lishment of housing and subdivision standards and the promotion of large- scale le neigh- ae 
a The Fund’s survey, according to the announcement, will be designed to picture the — 
as extent of the need and ‘demand for housing in rer of the standard and quality of hous- 
ing to be provided, to describe the nature and role in the national economy played by 
the industries which exist to supply these needs, to examine and analyze the various — 
_ obstacles standing i in the way of fulfillment of the need for more and better housing and 
consequent increase of employment, and to make recommendations. 
a is estimated that if the building industry were operating at the level it attained Se 
_— during the twenties, it would require the employment of 2,000,000 more men than are 
now employed in | the various branches « of construction and the ‘industries which supply 


building materials. For example, only 465,000 nonfarm residential units were built i in 


on esidenti 
as against over 900,000 in 1925. 
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culture, has appeared. W. E. B. DuBois is editor-in-chief, with an able body of assistant — 


= 


% Arthur T. Raper and Ira De A. Reid— he South Adjusts—Downward?”’) and the 2 

—. subscription price is one dollar a year. Each issue contains over one hundred « 

pages. The address is Phy/on, Box 356, Atlanta ‘University, Atlanta, Georgia. 


_ Bucknell University. Robert L. Sutherland calls attention to Leisure Time Needs — 3 
and Resources in Swoyersville, Pennsyloania, by Evelyn B. Crook, who teaches sociology 
~ in the Bucknell University Junior | College at Wilkes- Barre, Pa. It is a valuable ecological 
study of a hard-coal mining community. Mrs. Crook’s careful work is well known. Here, 
she treats of the invasion and succession of immigrant national groups in a down- grade 
(because of coal exhaustion) mining town, with the resultant segregation, Ss 
"aa and lack of leadership. Maps and illustrations aid in presenting the materials. 
Those interested may obtain this ithoprinted volume for $2.00, from the 


Maur. R. E. Faris, who has been at McGill University, Montreal, ‘Canada, 


several al years, has been appointed associate professor of sociology. 


ad - College of the City of New York. The department of government and a ae h as 
divided into two separate departments. The new department. of government will 
be headed by Walter Rice Sharp of the University of Wisconsin who is at present doing 
--Fesearch work on a Guggenheim Fellowship. Samuel was elected chairman 


of the of sociology. 
at Columbia doctor 


the Columbia Universiey Press i in the: Studies in ‘History, and Public 


Harry M. Shulman, in delinquency, and author of Slums 
of New York, is director of the Group Guidance Project of the Social Research L abora- 


a The Journal of Social Philosophy i is s celebrating its fift anniversary with a special 


a G olume I, Number 1, of the Journal of the History of Ideas has appeared. — 7 


_ Gardner Murphey, formerly of Columbia University, has been appointed head of the ee 


Stouffer will be in residence. In addition, there are many courses in allied departments — 
_ which are available to graduate students: Thurstone, Redfield, Viner, Paul H. Douglas, - 


= and almost the entire staff of the Schoo! of Social Service Administration. __ ae | 
be 


The Society for Social Research will hold its nineteenth annual institute on August © 
16-173 The Harris Foundation holds its sixteenth institute from June 25 to July 3—this © 
n “The Foundation of a More Stable World-Order.” A Housing Improvement — 
Conference will be held June 28-29; the School of Social Service Administration will 
conduct visits to institutions, and there will be a number of off-campus tours conducted © a 
by the University. There is also a rather elaborate interdepartmental program for the — 
of child development. —R. 


pecs 


editors on his board. The journal aims to cover the general field of race relations, and 
4 solicits contributions which are scholarly, informative, and illustrative of racial and cule | and 
tural conditions. This does not exclude essays, fiction, poetry, and pictures. 
The American Sociological Review welcomes Phylon, especially since it appears to 
Sin 
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Dial Press announces publication of Uiass an merican Sociology: Fre Delt 
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obert E. Chaddock will be in residence during the summer quarter — 


will give two courses: : “Problems of a Population” and * to Pop- 
Cornell University. Frederick F. Stephen, secretary of the American ‘ateiin ita, 
i _ tion, has been appointed professor of sociology. He will begin his new duties in October, 1940. _ 
Pe = Hofstra College. Hempstead, L. * Joseph S. Roucek is editing a volume on Europe — 
* Since 1918 for D. Van Nostrand Company, which is scheduled to appear at the end of . 
_ Various chapters are being prepared by the outstanding authorities. Howard — 
Becker of the University of Wisconsin is preparing a chapter on “Social Sciences and — 
Education.” The whole book will aim to integrate more of a sociological approach than 
can be usually found in history textbooks of this kind. 
Howard University. E. Franklin Frazier the 1939 John prize 
for his book, The Negro Family in the United States. Mrs. Edith Anisfield Wolf, of Cleveland, Ss 
Oe established this prize in 1934 in honor of her father. It is given each year for the best e* 
book in the field of race relations published anywhere in the world. The judges are Henry . a 
‘Seidel Canby, Donald Young, and Henry Pratt 


Frazier’s ‘many friends will” be greatly by the signal honor his book has. 


- sociology departments of the University of Illinois, Southern Illinois Teachers College, Uni- _ 
versity of Cincinnati, Miami University, Butler University, Franklin College and DePauw 
Bers ys . About seventy were present at the luncheon. Florian Znaniecki, John Mueller, 


meeting was the ‘ “return en; engagement” of a interdepartmental m meeting 
ae tween Indiana and Illinois which was held at Urbana some time earlier. The University of | - 
_ Cincinnati was represented by Earle Eubank who had delivered the annual Alpha Kappa — 
: Delta j initiation address the previous evening. Miami was the only other Ohio school at the 
A meeting. All who were present greatly enjoyed both the program and the ¢ fellowship. —R.B. 


Miami University. Alfred R. of spoke on “A Psy- 


_ chosocial Theory of Drug Addiction,” at the Alpha Kappa Delta Initiation Banquet, 7 
_ April 19, 1940. Several A.K.A. members from Indiana came over with him. T he Ohio — 
= Chapter initiated nine new members. Fourteen were initiated last i 
Paul Ww. Tappan will teach only part time in the department next year. In addition | 


- School which awarded him a scholarship. Tappan is completing a law degree, not with | . 
_ thought of practicing law, but as background for his criminology and social control 
~ Tim Thompson, of the Scripps Foundations, will give a seminar course next yearin : 
population problems. The students will be and students 
| ences who are pro erl ualified. 


Michigan State Coltege. The new a 1 graduate course in social work has 


been set up in conformity to the standards of the American Associatio . of Schools of 


— Social Work for Type I schools. This leads to a Certificate in Social Wor upon the ecom- : 
ef pletion of a one year postgraduate course. Students may get an M.A. in sociology and a 


_— Certificate i in two yest. Twelve courses, four i instructors, and four special lecturers ao 7 


fee 
—— | 
— 


¢ 
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$300 and $600 assistantships, from fees, are available to stu. 
dents enrolled in this curriculum. Applications oh should be made to the —— depart. 


ment or to the dean of Graduate School. a ee 


no University « of Minnesota. On April 15-18, the fica Conference on Current Problems 
was held. The main topic was “Democracy—Today and Tomorrow.” This is a student — 

SS in cooperation with the faculty and administration. It is open and free to he 

:  - Among the speakers were Harold Lasswell, Harold Benjamin, Oskar Lange, John | 
P Tie Arthur Marget, Samuel Guy Inman, “Benjamin Lippincott, and Karl Lowenstein. 
Exciting and edifying discussions were the order of the day at all these meetings. Needed | 
_ government changes, propaganda, protection of democracy, education, planning, a 


‘University of North Carolina. The spring 1940 catalog, Books from Chapel Hill, isa 
= attractive brochure, as are most of the advertizing items from this press. This i is 
- not due entirely to the format, printing, and pictures, which, in common with most uni- 
ersity presses, are of higher quality than most of the commercials, but also to the literary 
“fl tyle describing most of the books—a discriminating use of review material and personal E i 
opinion, as well as informative notes on the content of the books. 
Incidentally, of the 38 books described, 20 » would seem to be of interest | 
under the direction of Sister Mary Henry, sponsored the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of — 
the Catholic nae Conference, An excellent meeting was held with a great 


a papers will be designed to interest social workers, since so many Rockford women have a 
followed in the footsteps of the college’s most illustrious alumna, Jane 
; oe Hardy Wickwar, of Rockford, and Prudence Ross, of the Illinois Emergency Relief = 
7 Commission, will both give papers on “The Expanding Role of the Government in >: 
_ Social Work.” Dorian Cairns, of Rockford, will speak on “Conflicting Philosophies in 
Nazi Germany”; Isabel Abbott and Meno Lovenstein, also of Rockford, will speak on— 7 
“British Foreign Policies i in the Thirties’ and “Economics and the War. 
aid University of S Southern California. Erle ae oung and his 1924 Model T Ford came 


They and (Mrs. oung) ‘did 24,000 in Earope ¢ on Erle’ s first sabbatical. On this 


one, leaving Mrs. Young and the two younger Youngs at home i in the Buick, Erle expects — 


‘migratory workers, social work executives, and other interesting fauna. 
= (and on) the car is a research library, armchair, camp outfit, and wardrobe. zai 7 
latter includes a ‘ ‘Sunday go- to- meetin’ suit” so that social work executives will not 
= looks as if Henry F Ford should endow some social work research at U. S. — : 
least trade Erle a new Lincoln for Lizzie T and put her in his ) sme of tee 
- University of Utah. ‘The graduate school of | social cute. created in 1937, has been © 
; formally accredited as a Type I school, and is now a member of the American “Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work. Arthur L. iene of the department of sociology, 
also dean al the school. FEAT. 
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Henry H. Jr., formerly i instructor in the ‘social i institutions at 


_ Howard W. Odum, Kenan professor of sociology at the University of North Carolina, 


Arthur ‘Beeley participated in the training course for law enforcement officers 


conducted by the Federal Bureau of Investigation i in W ashington recently. ‘In a series 


en of lecture-discussions, he summarized the scientific work on crime causation. ves 

= 


ing the Family; and Furnishing the Home. Supplementary themes will deal with: nutri- 
3 tion; growth; health; ethics and religion in conduct; aatere study; propaganda; con- 


> 
Ore 


ee In addition, there is the Workshop for Personality study which gives advanced © 


training i in mental hygiene and guidance. It is limited to twenty- -five men and women 
who have had successful professional experience teachers, school administrators, 
e. - pediatricians, health workers, and psychologists (I suppose a ‘sociologist c or social worker 


a . Children’s School will admit children 2 to 10 whose parents or relatives are ies 


es rolled in the Institute. They are divided into five groups according to age and live in 


their own residence hall twenty- four & hours a day. Each group has its own staff and de- 


Recreation consists of walking, swimming, golf, tennis, 


2 Academic credit will be given to those whose institutions make arrangements for it. 
On June 20-22, as a part of the Institute, and as a feature for those alumnae oT 
are attending the 35th anniversary of the founding of the College, a program has been 
as arranged on “‘Woman’s Education, Present and Future.” * President MacCracken, E. C. 
. Lindeman, and Margaret Mead are the principal speakers. Other eminent people will 
Most of the instructors at the Lasticute are from the Vassar staff, ‘bute a number o 
‘The fees are $150 per child and $175 per adult. For further information, write Ruth — 
Wheeler, Director, Institute of Euthenics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 


Yale niversity. Vol. IX, Num. 3, of the Bulletin of the Associates in the Science = 


Society, has a little more Sumneriana (a good yarn) and a nice abstract by Selden D. 

_ Bacon of Sutherland’ s “W hite-Collar Criminality” (I might mention the fact that we ee : 
_ have had a number of requests for our honored ex- president’ s article from bankers, laywers 5 


__B. Malinowski and Wendell Bennett, recently of Wisconsin, are giving advanced 


_ Raymond Kennedy has made assistant professor ociology 


not Davie, but the B.4.S.S.) “a man with 


[Davie’s] knowicdge and a lot of could. make a fortune i in real estate by means 


accurate forecasting.” Thus, we find ‘ “thar in them thar ec ec cological maps.” —R. .B. 


the University of California, Berkeley, has been appointed instructor in sociology. a 


me ‘Gaal Hill, has accepted an appointment to teach courses in sociology a: and social work ce ; 


Family Relationships; Conservation of Family Budgeting; Feed-— = 
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— ‘Shortly after Paul Fauconnet ded 3 in the fall of 1938, came the death of Profes-_ bj 
de Lévy-Bruhl.' In these men, France ost two able sociologists of the 
. post-Durkheim generation, which was responsible not only for the final introduction __ 
of positivism into French social thought, but also for a similar development of 
sociology in other parts of Europe. W hile Fauconnet was a devoted disciple and 
follower of Emile Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, originally a philosopher, was an inde- a 
_ pendent mind, a pioneer in his field of research, contributing to sociology, social Cas 
-_ philosophy, and psychology a definite system of interpretation which gives ee 
outstanding place i in the history of these disciplines. = 
Earlier publications of Lucien Lévy-Bruhl indicate his original interest in 1 pure 
nl oS philosophy. T here is, among other works of minor importance, a history of modern “ 
ar! in France prepared for the American and British reader.? More signifi- < 


7 = cant is his interpretation of the work and thought of Auguste Comte,’ still one of 


the best presentations of the teachings of the great social philosopher. Special tg i 
‘interest is paid to Comte’s concept of science, *, natural and social, which is the \ very 


_ These earlier works excepted, Lév y-Bruhl’s efforts were directed toward a special a 


‘Z aspect of social life. The six books he wrote on primitive mentality are a unique = 


contribution to sociology and social psychology, and no doubt will be a solid basis _ 
7 for future ‘advanced work in these fields. Of the six volumes which appeared int on 
Felix Alcan’s series, “Bibliotheque de philosophie sociale” four have been translated — ; 
into English by Lilian A. Clare. The last two studies exist only in French. rr 
___ Lévy-Bruhl’s theory and the principal theses of his studies can be summarized as _ 
a follows. Our contemporary civilization has developed its own system of thinking, 
_ which many people accept as “given,” “natural,” ” and “unalterable.” This “logical 
4 mentality’’/is in fact nothing but an advanced type of thinking, formed with the 
_ evolution and differentiation of society, and based on some fundamental presump- 
tions such as the distinction between perception and action, cause and consequence, — 
individual and environment, etc. The system of thinking of the primitive (undif- oe 
“4 ferentiated) society, the primitive mentality, i is a different one. On the one hand, © a 
this mentality was an attribute of our r society centuries ago a and some vestiges of it 
‘ still exist; n the other hand, it is the mentality - of primitive social groups of « our 
ag own time (natives of Africa, America, Australasia. ) Many attempts to “ ‘understand’ a 
ct and collective behavior i in these primitive groups have failed ( 


an E Lucion th. Bruhl: Professor, Faculté des Lettres, Université de Paris. Born , Paris, 

April 10, 1857. Education: Lycée Charlemagne, Ecole Normale Supérieure (1876-1879). Posi- 

_ Hons: teacher at Lycée Poitiers (Amiens); Louis- le-Grand (Paris); lecturer and professor: _ 

cole Normale Supérieure (1895); Sorbonne, (1899). Publications: L’idée de responsabilité pi 
z= The History of Modern Philosophy in France (1889); L’ Allemagne depuis” Leibniz 

(1890); La Philosophie de Facobi (1894); Lettres inédites de Fohn Stuart Mill 2 Auguste 


Papous experience mystique et les chez les primitifs (1938). 
3 ? History of Modern Philosophy in France, Chicago, 1899. i Cees 

The Philosophy of Auguste Comte, tr. Kathleen De Besament- 
Harrison, London, 1903. 


— i 
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Ho 
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4 i fonctions mentales dans le sociétés primitives (1910); La mentalité primitive (1922); fean wes 
q Faures: Essai bibliographique (1924); L’dme primitive (1927); Surnaturel et la nature dans la 
|| by Frederic 


_ the behavior of an African or r Australian ‘ ‘stupid” or‘ ‘childish” because — f 


en not ot realize that their minds operate in an arin different way from his o own 


thy is also founded on some basic 
_ is identified with his social group; there is a complete solidarity between them.‘ The | 
group is pombe in the individual and the individual i is always and everywhere 


ge even a n a thing. A Melanesian finis his tamaniu in a stone, ina a tree, or or in an animal. on 
‘ ad Prelogical mentality makes no distinctions of time and place. One can be in dif- 
ie — ferent places at the same time. These views are the basis of Lévy-Bruhl’s so-called © : 


for realities,® just as the past is taken for the present. The saidiedies me of past and 
present is a very important element in the Primitive’s technique of thinking: 
hee “4. with them, memory takes the place | of operations which elsewhere depend ses 
upon a logical process.”!® The discov ery, definition, and interpretation of 
mee mental confusions and identifications is the central part of Lévy-Bruhl’s work. In 
Aa 4 addition to that, he has | developed a a theory of — and mystical « environment a 
How Natives Think was originally published in 1910 Cas mentales dans 
des sociétés inferieures), and Primitive Mentality (La mentalité primitive) did not ap- r? 
= pear until after the World War (1922). In the first book, , the author’s principal atten- ae 
. S tion was given to the “law of participation” and the thinking technique” of the — 
> primitive; t the latter book contained a very detailed discussion of the place of dreams — 
ee and omens in prelogical mentality 2 and primitive psychology. Both publications were 
_ based on an enormous amount of anthropological source material. Then in 1927 
ee came The Soul of the Primitive (L’4me primitive) which is even more important than 7 


How Natives Think. Three years later, Lévy-Bruhl published his Surnaturel et la — | 


oy nature dans la mentalité primitive (1930) which deals with problems of the super- _ 


_ was able to finish _two more b books on the latter subject, La mythologie primitive 
(1935) and Experience mystique et les s symboles chez les primsitifs ( (1938) which 
somewhat final form to his invaluable work. 


The Soul of the Primitive, 59-86, London, 1928. 
5“The Group Inherent in the Individual,” 


Primitive 97-121, New York, 1923. 
How Natives Think, 115. 

an Primitives and the Supernatural, mes Y ork, 


of participation, which i is the most important part of his theory.* 


natural and mystical in the primitive’ s conceptions. 12 Always searching for new _ 
_ materials, ready to accept new views, and to improve his theoretical structure, he _ ; 


2 


» the primitives. For them, he only really exists insofar as he in 
in his species.”* Integrating the group in himself, the individual can also be 
— 
x 
— 
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In the United States, where he gave a number of lectures and was accorded an ¥ 
honorary doctorate by Columbia University, Celestin Bouglé was considered as 
one of the most characteristic representatives of French sociology and French | 
scientific thought. He was a very independent man who always professed his con- 

-—vietions and also was open-minded to the cultural life of other countries, but in 
— his objects of i investigation and in maintaining some special points of __ 
; “a view, he showed himself to be a true son of France and an able exponent of its 
traditions. This will appear clearly in a consideration of his epistemological, sta- 
tistical, anthropological, organizational, administrative, teaching, and 
Considering first his concept of the essence of sociology, it seems that Bouglé 
never regarded himself primarily as a methodologist. . He did not profess essentially a S 
new epistemological theories but he gradually developed a rather definite more 
7 and more and fixed epistemological point of view. Always rejecting the mystical ee 
concept developed by Comte in his last period, Bougle, like | most adherents to the ql 
positivism of the earlier Comte, conceived the essential duty of the cultural sciences y 3 
wd a 4 generally and of sociology especially to be the achievement of systematized knowl- = 
“a 7 edge | for the purpose of prediction. In order to achieve this, sociology has to be va 
ak primarily a theoretical science of a positivistic character completely independent of 7 
any metaphysical and religious preconceptions. For that reason, he always —_ 
disapproved of every kind of Neo-Romanticism— or deductivism as developed 
_ by Spengler, Scheler, and other writers, but he came later to approve some essential _ 
_ parts of the most commonly known contemporary French philosophical system, 
_ that of B rgson, with its separation of intuition from the analysis of facts, ‘and 


=, to accept the epistemology of Max Weber, with his theory and method of separating — 


a judgments| of value and statements of fact. When Bouglé accepted this point of © 
view, the struggle between statisticians and historians in sociology seemed senseless; 


_ suggested new statistical i investigations and at the same time himeelf carried out 
very important research work in the history of social institutions and ideas. a 
In history, he, like most French historians, held some points of view similar to the 
English and ‘American concept of social history but completely different from the 
_ German one. The predominant official historical schools in Germany, especially 
that of Ranke, had identified history with the history of states and had completely 
_ separated the history of societies organized as states and known by written sources, 
- from the history of the so-called uncivilized peoples and epochs. Therefore, in 
Germany, the prehistorians and ethnologists, though world famous and having 
great influence upon the investigations made in other r h as Adolf — 
_ Bastian, were for a long time t — as “outsiders” ” the “‘official”’ social scientists 
Bouglé, Celestin Charles edu at the Ecole Normale 
de Paris; Ph.D. 1899; subsequently professor at Lycée de St. . Brieu, 1898; Faculté de Lettres 7 
de Toulouse, 1900; Université de Paris, 1901; Director of the Ecole Normale Supérieure de a 
Paris, 1935; Hon LL.D. Chicago, 1929 and Columbia University, 1938; Publications: Les is ma 
_ "sciences sociales en Allemagne, 1895; Les idées égalitaires, 1899; La sociologie biologique, 1900; 
La démocratie la science, 1904, 19095 Essais sur régime des castes, 1908; La 
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union between wi written and unwritten history. This was also the position of Bouglé, 


es voluminous works, Essai sur le régime des castes, was in the field of social an- 
thropology, considered as ar an historical science. The term “caste’ "is used in the | 
ee French sense rather than the. American, i.€., it refers to hereditary groups, separated © a 
— aa trom one another by religious practice ‘and the concept of ritual + 


Even more comprehensive was Bougit's publication in the history of 


; aa and his desire to be associated with others, and not the economic _ 
was always considered to be the background of society, as indicated by the social — 
theory of the 18th. century and by the different constitutions. On the other hand, 
the so-called premarxist collectivistic writers—while ridiculed as “Utopians” - 
a Friedrich Engels—were i in France not infrequently regarded a; as one of the most ¢ char- 
acteristic kinds of French synthesis between individualism and socialism. 
in the period in which France began to turn from a pure laissez-faire economy to a om 
enh planned | one, , such interest ¥ was increasing. However, this was ‘more a 
frame of mind rather than an exact knowledge : since the premarxists had written 
_ many pamphlets often difficult to find or to read. Therefore, investigations and good 
editions: were necessary. ‘or that purpose, Prohommeaux’ book on Cabet, Puech’s 
- book on Rose Tristan and others were written, but more and more Bouglé became 
the center of these studies. He wrote general books on that period and especially — 
on Proudhon; he edited works of Saint-Simon, and organized the great, precise, 


and complete edition of all writings of Proudhon. This publication is typical of his 


technique of organizing scientific work. Provided with kindliness and a keen 
__ psychological sense, he was able to select as collaborators such men as Maxime 
_ Leroy, René Maunier, Roger Piccard, and Puech. He stimulated them to work — 


= tirelessly by means of unofficial luncheons, the so-called “Diner Proudhon »” and 
himself an excellent example of determined and systematized effort. 
___ These same capacities were manifested in reorganizing the Année sociologique, 7 
, Under the leadership of its founder, Bougle’ s, master, Durkheim, this publication . 
had long been a world-famous review, but during Durkheim’ s last years and after . 
aa his death, the section containing reviews of new books often consumed such an 
undue proportion of each issue that the interest of the general public in the peri- 
Ps, odical decreased. —Bouglé reorganized it in collaboration | with Paul Fauconnet, 
_ Halbwachs, the sociological statistician, Marcel Mauss, the organizer of anthropo- | 


logical investigation of the French colonies, and his own assistants, some of them 


This fact is dele connected with his scientific administrative work as vice- 


Director and later as director of the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris. Here st stu- 


dents of the liberal arts and natural sciences selected by special examinations in all 


future professors, receive a higher education, participating not i 
the courses at the University of Paris but also in special courses taught in the Ecole 
other i institutions. Here Bouglé had the c opportunity to apply I his discretion 
assuming character in tolerating, encouraging, x, and protecting young people 
gifted with endowments, different, or in some special spheres, superior, to Bouglé — 
himself and later y was j able to supply such students with ‘special work. All these peo- 
r “Normaliens,” came together under Bouglé’s s chairmanship 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC: 


in the “Tuesday evenings ” of the ‘ ‘Centre de documentation sociale” (the Social = 
Science Institute of the Superior Normal School). These famous “Tuesday eve- _ 
_nings” were, , along with his courses on the history of social thought, his best known F 
teaching. The lectures given here by the participants were often parts or outlines 4. 


me 


publications, edited and introduced by Bouglé himself. These often treated 


‘present day problems; but here also the editor insisted strenu 1ously on separation of — 


of such independent investigation to change social situations, although he himself, _ 


=_ Like so many French youths in the period of the so-called ‘ ‘Drey fus-Affaire,” 
he was an adherent of the so-called “radical-s socialist” ” party. Conforming to the 
French usage, the name “radical- socialist” ‘means, “radical” in the sense eof complete 
— Rrenchs of state and church -In Europe, with its historical background com- 
pletely different from the American, this view is considered extremely radical. The 
“socialist,” in “ “‘radical-socialist” ‘merely 1 means state intervention in economics and 
ie and voluntary mutual help i in the form of cooperatives (in that sense, = 
_ Proudhon and some other premarxians were considered as forerunners), while re- = 
_ taining complete individual freedom in the intellectual sphere. Connected with this” *) 
last mentioned attitude was his activity in the “League of the Rights of Man”— 
also a characteristically French institution founded likewise in the Dreyfus-Affaire. 
_ Epoche to protect every individual persecuted by any powerful group for his Ed 3 
religious, scientific, or political convictions, ‘The same mentality made evera 
pacifist. After the war, he was one of the first French professors to go to Germany a 7 
“2 work for reconciliation (in 1922). Immediately after Hitler became powerful, he ay 
opened the doors of the Superior Normal School to German scientific refugees. This _ 7 
fae persisted until his death, although after becoming vice-director and later — 

4 director of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, he withdrew more and more from | 
oy participation in political parties, convinced that a director had to be neutral. This ‘ 
a4 __ view conformed | to his more and more fundamental! conviction that there must Ri 

_ exist an independent sociological science without evaluation, the results of which 
2 a ‘may then be used practically. He was always strongly convinced that such results ; 
= ao "must be based on statements of facts known by the two essential methods: statistics 

7 the th questionnaires) and history (including anthropology); or in other words, = 

that there must exist an sociological science based on in the 
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With of Max Ss. on December 26, 1939, at “Ann Arbor, 


American social s science lost one of its most suggestive thinkers and one of its most 
a Handman, Max Sylvius. Born Roman, Rumania, December 13, 1885: son of Melchoir — ve 
Handman and Rosa Sayman Handman; educated in Roman Gymnasium; University of 
_ Oregon, A.B., 1907; University of Chicago, Ph.D., 1917. Selected Publications: “The Mexican ae 
en Revolution and the Standard of Living.” Proc. of Amer. Sociol. Soc., May 1921, 15: 90-101; iy 
_ “The Sentiment of Nationalism,” Polit. Sci. Quart., March 1921, 36: 104-121} | “The Mexican ; 
Immigrant i in Texas,” Proc. Natl. Conf. of Social Work, Ann. Sess., ‘Cleveland, 1926, 
og 332-339; “Scientific Trends in Economics,” ” Int. F. of Ethics, October 1928, 39: 41-493 
“Economic Reasons for the Coming of the Mexican Immigrant,” The Amer. F. feo 
“January 1930, 35: 601-611; “Nationality and Delinquency: The Mexican in Texas,” Proc, 
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and charming 
this country, he was not narrowly ee as are most of our social scientists 
but ranged widely over the fields of sociology, economics, political science, psychol- 
meh 3 Oy, and history. Gentle, dignified, urbane, erudite, he seemed 
Born in Roman, Rumania, of a bourgeois. family, he early caught the enthusiasm 
for learning from his father who supplemented the instruction afforded in the public — 
_ schoo ols and the local gymnasium by teaching his son at home. At the age of eigh- 
~ teen, young Handman migrated alone to this country and proceeded to the Pacific 
_ Coast where he worked at miscellaneous tasks | for two years while : learning English. — 
He then entered the University y of Oregon and graduated two years later with an 
a B. For the next ten years, he pursued graduate studies at the College de — 
e a Columbia University, the University of Berlin, the University of Chicago, and the Pe 
= University of Missouri. He received the Ph.D. in sociology from Chicago 1 in 1917. 
“4 _ His teaching career began at Chicago where he served as Docent in Sociology ype 
©, ae 1913. F rom 1913 to 1916, he was instructor it in sociology at the University Be 
2 a Missouri. It was at the beginning of his second year there that he married Della 
7 =; of Marshall, Texas. He was called to the University of Texas as ee 


Pe professor of sociology 1 in 1917. He retained this title until 1926, when he became 
_ professor of economics in the same institution. During 1930-31, he was visiting 
_ professor of sociology at the University of Minnesota. He served as professor o 
economics at the University of Michigan from 1931 to the time of his death. cea 
’ . The breadth of Professor Handman’s interests and the scope of his services an 


fd be appreciated from an enumeration of his many extramural activities: special , 
te investigator for the Library of Congress; member of the staff of the Committee on 
— ‘Dinectoeo Information; and of the United States Inquiry on Terms of Peace (1918); _ 


MR Prison Labor (1924); member of et editorial board of the Southwestern Political — 
and Social Science Quarterly (1926-30); member of the National Conference of 
~ Social Work (1926-32); special investigator for the National Commission on Law — 
and Enforcement (1929-30); representative of the American Economic 
_ Association on the Social Science Research Council (1932-34). pac ee 
If one so catholic in his interests can be said to have had a central concern, it 
was the interrelationships between forms of economic organization and other 
aspects of culture. It was a concern exactly suited to his tastes and abilities. Few “4 ; 
American scholars are equipped to deal with so broad a problem, but Handman eke? 
gould ¢ draw upon | his i immense knowledge of history and of s social philosophy as as well aa mkt 1 
ea as upon the research monographs of his contemporaries. His own tremendous ae 
library, together with his reading and speaking knowledge of seven languages, 
iE opened to him vistas of f thought w which remained closed to those > less well er ae 


valuation, was never published because, although he labored upon i it many years, 


Culture Contacts, E. B. Reuter, Editor, VI, “Conflict and Equilibrium ina 

Area,” pp. 86-112. Publications on Latin- Economics in 1937, Max S. -Handman, 

s Chester Lloyd Jones, D. M. Phelps. Cambridge, Mass. 1938, i-xv, 75-156; “Conflicting Ideolo- — ro 

gies in the American Labor Movement,” F. Sociol., January 1938, 43: 525-539; “War, 
Economic Motives, and Economic Sy: bols,”’ Amer. » Sociol, 1939, 44: 629-648. 
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later heoadened to include all Latin- America. His last paper, ‘not yet published, -_ * 
on the historical function of foreign investments in Latin America. Another long- _ 
interest was in the subjects of nationalism and war as they are related to es 
economic factors. In 1932, he was sent to Rumania by the Social Science Research 
- Council to study race and culture contacts in that area. It was during this trip that ae 
he was decorated by the Rumanian government as Knight, First Class, of the ee 
Order of Cultural Merit. A third area of interest was socioeconomic theory. It was 
appropriate that he should be asked to write the critique of Pareto for Methods in cis 
_ Social Science and that he should contribute papers to scholarly journals on trends — ae 
_in economics and the nature of economic history. He had the necessary background — a 
of which to examine such theoretical questions. 
Probably Professor Handman’s greatest service, however, was in the 
4 his students and his colleagues. He never worked out a systematic theory of his 
own but his familiarity with the theories of all the great social scientists produced a Pi 
full of ‘suggestive hypotheses. , One could always go to Professor Handman 
a pr ‘light upon it. It was perhaps more be- 
er) cause of this helpfully critical faculty than because of his publications that he was a 
so highly respected by sociologists, economic historians, and students of Latin 
Pe ‘eae oe was a type of mind and he w was a personality that social science w fi vy 
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3 1s residence in lexas gave rise to several articles on the socioeconomic probe 
Ba 
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‘Innes: Class Trends in Wales, "187 Ferenczi: The Synthetic — 
Optimum of Population; Huber: Etat de la population apres les recensements. Ray 
E. Baber 
_ Thornton, compiler: Science and Social Change. Harvey Pinney.. 
Chiao, et al.: An Experiment in the Registration of Vital Statistics i in China. Halbert .. 
on Mises: Prodadility, : 
Fowler: The Lord Helps Those. Gillin. 
. Dayton: : New Facts on Mental Disorders. Harold F. Dorn..... 
a Clark: A Critique of Russian Statistics. Leon E. Truesdell. 
_ Croxton and Cowden: Applied General Statistics. Henry S. mecan ir 
Brinton: Graphic Presentation. R. von Huhn. . 
Simmons: “J Write in Anguish” ; Wise and Levinger: Mr. Smith, meet Mr. Cohen; Berges: 
Cold Pogrom; Modder: The Few in the Literature of England to » the End of the 19th es 
Century. William C, Lehmann - 
Reckless: Criminal Behavior. Arthur E. Fink. stan 
aRoe, Parole With Honor. 
Thompson, ed.: Race Relations and the ‘Race Frazier: The Family i in 1 the 
; United States; Cayton and Mitchell: Black Workers and the New Unions; Reid: The 
Ne egro Immigrant; Du Bois: Black Folk: Then and Now; Porch: The Philadelphia 
Line Negro; Aptheker: Ne egro Slave in the 


and Elmer: General Sociology. Gerald Barnes. . 
Smith: Americans in the Making; Smith: Americans i in Process. William | Lehmann. . 
; Wissler: Indians of the United States. W. C. 

Sarkar: The Sociology of Races, Cultures, and Human Progress. Charles G. Chakerian.. :. 


Psycho-Social Repression and Social-Rationalizat 
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11939. Pp. $56. 3.50. 
e = is peieedie: a book on the philosophy of science e with lle refer- 
ae to sociology. Lundberg might be regarded as the John the Baptist of — 
sociological positivism who cries the gospel of quantification, baptizes with — 
_ operational definitions, and heralds the coming of S. C. Dodd as a noe haa 
logical Messiah ‘bearing the perfected doctrine. The author might ibe 
oe that his book is scientific rather than philosophical, but most sociologists 
claim: the prestige of science for their own | doctrine and brand that 
"ponents with the label of metaphysics. According to Lundberg’s ov 
¢ terion of “ ‘verified generalization” (p. 57), his conclusions would not con- 
stitute science unless verifiable and verified by qualified | observers. 


consist of “organism in environment”; that the 
of the postulates of modern physics to social science yields more than a 
_ analogy; (4) that differences between phenomena noted by others are not _ 
really differences because of similarities noted by Lundberg; and (5) that 


sociology i is best furthered by quantification | and the oj operational definition 
‘cod The aipry wt of science ‘expounded by Lundberg bears traces of the 
Z teachings of Bacon, Berkeley, Hume, Comte, Karl and B. 


Tying philosophy o of book leaves many questions unanswere 
_ ternal world with variations in it is postulated (p. 9), why not utilize the — 


postulate in explaining similarity and variance of human response? ’ 4 


are difficulties with a doctrine of truth or at least validity by consensus, 
unless either extreme relativistic implications are faced or reference is 
made to assumed uniformities of an external world. Certainly the Proposi- 


definition’ For he writ a 
of determining from less than al the data the 


= is, I define the in terms of the operations 

arrive at it in conformity with the accepted requirements of science” 

(p. 54). To the reviewer it seems that the word ‘ “generalize” "is merely de- _ _ 

fined by other words i in a manner much criticized elsewhere by: the author. * 
An association seems to have identified a process described in a ‘definition lb 

with the process of definition. What the world is an operational defi- 


438 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
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| 
4 raises the question, “‘Whose adjustment? ac 
tho 


“a and matter, the individual and the group, heredity an and environment, struc- 
a i ture and function, the statistical and case methods are solved in 1 this w. way. 
ie _ Lundberg states as one criterion that the “‘postulates of the present work — 
should be judged by their self-consistency” ” (p. 27). It is not ‘difficult to point — 
ut inconsistencies. He urges “‘careful scrutiny of the fitness of our linguistic 
tools” (p. 45), yet applies the terms “mystical” (p. 51) and “ fallacious” 
p. 72) essentially as epithets. He attacks the use of terms such a: as ‘ ‘real,” 
actual,” etc., ‘yet writes of “ adjustments | beyond the universe of the sym- 
bols themselves” (p. 46) and “actual events” (p. 47). One could cite addi-_ 
Be tional examples but always at the risk of unfair destruction of a verbal — 
= configuration. In spite of pretensions, the sociological treatment in the — 


- later parts of the book is non- -quantitative, non- empirical, and non-opera- _ 


A word | should be said concerning Lundberg’ s theory of measurement, e 
fe ‘2 which i ignores certain significant differences. It is true that units of mass are 

not parts of bricks (p. 67), but that which evokes the selective pene 

“brick” may be regarded as part of that which evokes the less ‘specific | re- 
sponse “pile, of bricks.” Individual persons as sy mbols of human response — 


a part- -whole relationship t to that responded t to as an entire meee P Ee 


a of mass or energy may be defined | bya higher degree of abstraction and more 4 
elaborate symbolic reference. Lundberg fails to recognize significant dif- 
ferences between a conventional instrument for measuring mass or resist. 

ance to mass and a Thurstone Scale (pp. 70-72). Suppose that which we 
call human ‘strength were to be measured by the Thurstone method. 


7 large number ¢ of stones might be given t to a to sort into eleven Piles. 


‘this procedure and 
males in with strength and mass should be clear. 


enough, both Thurstone’s Propositions and brass weights exist as 
“common essences” or as sources of perceptual ‘response (p. 71). It. dose 

_ not matter. ‘They differ only i in degree of symbolic reference. The point is — 
Thurstone’s propositions are not units, hence the comparisor is ir- 


relevant. The -Thurstone units are symbols ‘experienced, internally and 


a 

aa _ separately, These internal symbols r may y be projected out as eleven equal 

intervals, numbered and marked on a piece of paper. But these sgl 


or reac. 
ing m mass s and 5 a Tharstone Scale may be summarized as follows: : (1) ‘external 
rect sense impression which vary aa a or — 


as 
a 
= 
— 
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reactions; (2) the potentiality of evoking counting reactions rather than 
comparison and classification; (3) the e possibility ‘of mechanical (relatively 4) 
-non- -symbolic) manipulation ¢ of apparatus (calibration); (4) unanimous os 
nition of units, often with the aid of bodily activity (standard gram); q 
(5) numerical description as -a multiple of units conceptually equal and 
mat for the purpose at hand; (6) number indicating amount 
and not entirely dependent for meaning on the configuration of the other 
_ numbers on the scale; (7) numerical description by cardinal | numbers; (8)a 
- linear scale. The T hurstone Scale, as R. K. Merton points out, is not iat 
since. a score e does” not indicate maximum nor does a 


In spite of the tone review it 

- & book i is vigorous, stimulating, and worth while. Innumerable challengin 
oe -_ and illuminating comments are to be found in the text and in the volumi- _ 
a ‘Nous notes at the end of each chapter. The result of the book may not be a ' 
‘post- -Lundbergian sociology, but many sociologists will be forced to examine 


4 The Study of Society: Ed. by 
M. Ginspere, E. J. and R. H. “THouess. New York: The 


¢ 


ee 


Recognizing the need i in ‘the social for a similar to 
Notes and Queries on Anthropology (first published by the British Associa- on 
tion for the. Advancement of Science in 1874, and since then frequently re- 
20a vised : and reprinted), a group of English scholars got together i in 1935, and ~ 
a ss many times thereafter, and pooled their resources in order ‘ “to direct the 
application « of the more reliable methods of psy chology, anthropology, and 
4 sociology to a study of the problems of complex societies. ” This book i is the 
- And a good book it is, too. Ati isa a cooperative product in nthe real sense of _ 
the word. Each of the nineteen papers, prior to publication, was s duplicated | 
a 4 sent to all the other 1 members of the group for criticism and suggestions, 
so that most of the contributions have been revised, reconsidered, and re- 
drafted till they met with group approval. It is this procedure that , gives 
the book i its unity and | minimum of overlapping. Although i it was s primarily — 
written for those who are engaged in social research and “who require 
what methods are already available, upon what established conclu- 


= they may reasonably build, and what are some of the outstanding © 


problems which might immediately repay further study,” "it has none of the | 
esoteric and technical style which | might preclude i its perusal by intelligent — 
and interested persons. Indeed, one of the purposes of the book is to indicate © 
“how the mateur investigator can b can ‘best t assist in the of social bd 


The consists of four the first of deals with some probe 


« 


| 
{ 
tg 
tele 
but 
beer 
aa he ¢ 
owa 


of social that | investigation and with ‘suggestions 
research. The second treats of the social applications of psy ‘chological 
; tests: to ) intelligence, temperament, and personality, and discusses the value 
of the various statistical, “questionnaire, a and 1 rating techniques. _ The third 
“part examines some methods in social anthropology, field work and inter- 
view methods, and the collection of folklore. Finally, some of the methods Ben 
‘ _ of sociology are discussed, such as the social case method, the social su: survey, . 
and the team-work method. . Every contribution i is of high quality, and i it 
a invidious task to single out - any for special n mention. For American 
sociologists the following papers might be the most profitable: “The pom ae = 
cation of Intelligence Tests in the Anthropological Field” and “‘The Inter- — 
ae view Technique in Social Anthropology,” by S. F. Nadel; “The Develop- _ 
ment of Field W ork Methods in n Social Anthropology,’ > by A. I. Richards; 
7 “Tie Collection and Analysis of Folk- Lore,” by E. J. Lindgren; “The 
of Team Work and Functional Penetration as Methods in Social 
Investigation,” by O. A. Oeser; and “ ‘The Problems and Methods 
M. Ginsberg. A selected for forthes 


but a no more than passing reference. ~ too, have 


_ been said about the functional, comparative, and typological methods, the 
latter of mention the discussion on 


made an start. 


The author t tells us s that tv two prin in 

emergence an 

book.” ' He believes “ social relations illustrate both emergence and whol- 

ism” » hence he uses the expression, “social mind, for the synthesis of in- 

- dividual minds into wholes, with new properties .” Maintaining that — 

cannot know a human 1 being it in isolation, _ but only as it ¢ enters i into various | 

crea 

creative syntheses, the author finds the ‘problem i is “to try to understand — 

he conditions of these human syntheses, in order that we may guide t them | 

oward harmonious behavior.” In other words, “ the chief purpose of striv- ee 
“ ing to understand society i is that we may create a better society. Geren a 
he work is avowedly a philosophical effort to effect an empirical syn-_ 

iy thesis of biologic, } psychologic, anthropologic, economic, , sociologic, political, — 


i and historical material for the purpose of i interpreting society as as it is aa 


igh 
— 
— 
— 
4 — 
mations, The 
criticism Of its lim 1 
of the can with imethode rather than with — 
y of these on which further re: 
ag | 
— 


projecting jit as. is 

creative (“a genius’ in “a whole- process the a atom 

_to human society,” the author views the social group as a gestalt, ‘‘an in- g 
a8 vention of the life urge,” ’ which continues consciously at the social level to 


repare. » the gestalt of future n man. Boodin’ thinking, t the gr group is funda- 
pre 


human conduct and social evolution i in terms of social relations. Throug zh. 
Using “ social minds’ ” synonymously with social unities or 
- groups,  Boodin proceeds to account for their existence and to explain I how 
at individuals participate in them. He then discusses social systems, the — 


ay 7 organization of values, of cognition, and of will. In these chapters one finds . 


ag great keenness of insight into group psychology, behavior, and orgat 
tion, In fact, they constitute the. real substance of the A half ‘dozen 


"The bears the as the author is aware, e, of “a long- time-in-_ 
 the- making,’ since it is composed of essays which have appeared at inter- 


vals during a span. of nearly thinty years. to form this 


= 


= 


truth of falsivy main thesis, i it is a question author’ 
erudition, beauty of style, and cogency of reasoning, so evident in these 
essays, compensates for the general antiquity of much of = 
Subject matter to justify the publication of the book. 


The Problem By NeweL L Sims. | New York: = 
Crowell Co., 1939. Pp. vili-+477, $3. 50. 


"Social Pr and Social Perturbation. By Francis H. McLean. Ww yritten 


“ for the 1915 ‘Charity Organization Institute; Printed by His Associates ay 
the Dinner in Honor of Mr. McLean April 29, 1938, 


New York: Family Welfare Association, 1938. Pp. 23 


‘The Social Forces that Shape Our World. By 
The Frederick V ‘illiam Reynolds Memorial Lecture Delivered at the 
University of Utah, December 6, 1936. Salt Lake City: The U Univer sity, 


7 


_ reader because i it is so scattered and because no adequate synthesis is avail. 
able. Hence the deserve. a good word because althou; 


| 
| — thought to socio ogists as being a museum ot how 
rit ey thresh over much old straw and often argue 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
into: articulate form itself rer \ders us under obligat io} 
Sims’ s book i is primarily a | text for seniors, a synthetic digest of theories of 
= change. But it is ‘more than a mere digest, for the summarized con- — 
tributions of the various writers studied are accompanied by critical and 
evaluative observations. For example, there is an excellent criticism of 
ie eugenics, also of some of the rather cock-sure theories and dogmas laid 
a down by certain American anthropologists. Perhaps as ty pical of his good = 
_ humor as well as critical acumen we may cite Sims’s conclusion on Sorokin’ s - 
= of cultural dynamics: ‘ ‘In general one may say that, just as phi- 
_losophers have so often done, he : runs everything into a lion’s den out of 
_ which nothing emerges alive.” The naturalistic position of Sumner and ; 
Keller likewise comes in for a lively ribbing. On the whole this work is well 
in ormed a and clearly organized ecconding toa a logical plan. If the suthor 


“The mind is an origin Its initiative is not. "wholly de- 
pendent upon the genetic... So far the results seem to give promise that 
societal progress may yet turn out to be ‘more than mere 
_ Utopian dream.... Th 

even with dictatorial p power ‘must. respect. eich ', Frankly, it must be recog- 

nized that with the best intentions in the world man does not yet know | 

how to control completely the sociocultural order.” Apparently the author 
spree the cy clical process in some form or other and also inclines to p hetewe 


2 of geographic determinism. It is too bad that the work of neither 
Coon nor Hooton is used in the discussion of the problem of racial deter- 
“minism. L ikewise, in view of recent exploration i in the fic field of sociology o of 


“cc 
revolution the author seems to have “stuck his neck on out” in his. dictum 


to see Bodin given ¢ due in n the of the 


terme ‘This would s seem to weakest t spot and the least defensible 
whole book. As frequently happens” with American authors and 
American printers, certain ludicrous misprints occur particularly i in the — 
citing of foreign | words: e.g., Aryanendammerung, neunzchuten (for neun- 
aa McLean’s . pamphlet i is a testimonial republication of an address written 
_ for the Charity Organization Institute twenty-five years ago. . It constitutes | 
an indictment of religious: intolerance and the sins which are committed 
sometimes in the name of social ideals—sins of suppression o of activities and 
_ interests which add color and zest to life. According to McLean, progress ae ay 


moves but this should 1 not be a prospect when we stop 


a the New Deal. He urges be zealous 
2 of life shall “ never be limited or set molds, 


4 


— 
— 
re 
= —— 
» 
— 
oy 
= 
ount of leadership. His conclusion is a good reminder to those whose_ 


al Utah fo years ago. He reviews the social forces that precipitated the 
_ World Ww ar and the subsequent revolutions and civil wars in 1 Europe: the 
‘most important being population pressure, nationalism, and economic. ex- 
pansion. In : supporting his. -espousal of of democracy, he holds" to broader 
education and certain reforms in the machinery of democratic g ———— a 
4 including a professional we service, responsibility for local — 


Northwestern 


Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 4. Chic cago: University 
Chicago Press, 1995. Pp. vit 
o _ This brief monograph i is so excellent that one i is tempted 1 merely 1 to quote — 
. from it, as the most adequate type of review. The essay concerns — 


“only with such phases of linguistics as may throw light upon scientific 
procedure” (p. 3). this connection it goes immediately tc to the heart: of 


- ing “n ‘mental” phenomena as a ae of ignorance of the nature of language. ; . 

“The Greek and medieval notions of linguistics, \ which still hold sway, it 
would seem) ineradicably, in our schools, have .. . been long out of date 

: (p. 2)... Deep-seated inhibitions block the observation of language ... 
Instead of dbserving language, one observes or, at any rate, discourses upon 
- such mattets as correctness of speech, literary values, « or writing (p. 5) . SSo 


4 
; B all poetic study it is of primary importance to know that writing 


same thing as language (p. 
peoples, perhaps of is largely ignored, and its ¢ effects are ex- 


"description of the v universe, whatever this ‘description may be worth — 
- 2 quires none of the mentalistic terms, because the gaps which these terms 
are intended to bridge exist only so long as language i is left out of account t 
It is clear even now, with science still in a very elementary stage, ,that, 
under the method thus characterized, science can account in its own way for 
human behavior—provided, always, that language be considered : as a factor 
and not replaced by the extra-scientific terms of mentalism 


Tanguage bridges the gap in individual ‘ervous systems . 


organization. Ifthe word ‘ organism be not confined to denote an 
“ animal, we may speak here, without metaphor, of a social organism (p. 15). 
When come meanings which are involved i in 1 the habit o of c com- 


since the branches of science e which deal with these things are quite un- 
developed. | In practice we | resort here to artistic, practical and ethical, or 
Th. 


| 
a con 
new 
— 
14 


on 


= walle _ dine ’ The obvious fact is simply that a speech does not mention a 
every feature of stimulus (p. 37)... This stripping-down of meanings tion 
_ exclusion of silent hypotheses has cost mankind much labor and many 


heartaches, and wil cost more. Twists and of belief that 


know of nothing in anywhere near the same amount print. which 


would go farther toward resolving a great many profitless c controversies in 


the social sciences than would a careful and widespread perusal of this brief 


. contribution, together with its companion pieces in this Encyclopedia (C. Ww. 2 


of the Theory of Signs, and J. Dewey, Theory of V. alua- 


‘f tion). The present contribution is especially recommended to those who are 


greatly See eS someone ventures to propose new sy mbols and 
eech and (especially algebraic and sy 


new ways of speec 


_ Bennington College 


Class Fertility Trends in By Joun 


Princeton: Pri nceton Universit Press, 1 8. Pp. xvi+152. $2.00. 
The Synthetic Optimum ion of By Imre Ferenczi. Paris: Tnter- 


& ‘Cie, 1939. 108. xe firs. 


Following the relatively : stable birth- period i in England and W 


o from 1851 to 1876, Innes shows, against the general setting of the rapid — 
fertility decline since 1877: (a) that in the marriages contracted 1 between 
ca Bey and 1886 (the latter of which would contribute births up to about» ; 
1) there was consistent and growing direct. association between status 
er and decrease in fertility, the social classes drawing farther ; apart both ab- 7. .) 
eye -solutely and relatively; (b) from 1909 to 1934 the fertility trends began to _ 
show less absolute disparity, with relative disparity irregular. ~The raw 
data for the two periods (English occupational classes shown in 
 —_ and the London-area classes, respectively) were not wholly com - 
_ parable, but by skillful ‘statistical treatment they were made reasonably See 


cd 


t not constitute a reversal s such as Edin found i in Stockholm, but resembles i it 1. 


ee more than the American trends found by Kiser and others. The ‘author a 
dew an awareness of statistical hazards, a familiarity w with 1 the literature — e 
of the field, and a commendable caution in the i interpretation 


This moderate convergence of fertility trends of London-area classes does 


It is a trick of pseudo-psychology to postulate a metaphysical 
| 
— 
ng 
| 
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‘that any single measure—arithmetical physio- 
density, agricultural density, general economic density—is inade- 
quate in seeking population optimum. _ A hypothetical optimum for 
country considered in isolation is a very different thing than a realistic _ a 


=e for the same country considered as the neighbor of a powerful en _ 


must: take into: account not only numbers a nd natural resources, but stand- 


policy, world economy, even “questions of quality. 
Such a realistic optimum is not static, but must be constantly sy 


_ and ambitious country. Today a realistic theory of optimum population 


_ nized to social change. Our present knowledge is not great enough to = 
with any degree of certainty either the optimum population or optimum 

“rate of growth. But step toward the ultimate of an 


in various countries; and (b) create a permanent committee 
to seek agreement on the less controversial and competitive factors. The 


are the available i in any goo university library. 


‘population’ knowledge, though the booklet summarizes some useful sta-_ as 
tistical data. The sources are good, but with the exception ofa few ¢ early ie : 
ts 


Institution, 1939. xi+ 577. $3.00. 00. 


yc The reviewer usually approaches the reading ofa compilation with s antic 
ps ‘pated dissatisfaction. The contents of such volumes are generally uneven a 

and it is quite impossible to evaluate them in a short space. The ‘present 
volume : and its forty authors preserve a high level of readability, suggest 
many fertile lines of thought, offer only a moderate amount of platitudi- 
nous exhortation, while an occasional paper is genuinely stimulating. There — 

is no index, and no ) bibliography save the citation of original sourcesonthe 
_ The materials are presented i in four parts: the first deals v with “Science: a 


“Iss Significance,” including growth, method, and broader rela 


; the third with “Economic and Social Accompaniments of Tech 
nology,” including mechanization, economic cycles, social “trends, 
change; | and the fourth with for a More 


— = 
i 
 Huber’s t we call an optimum of popu culties involved In = 
_tion of a statistical picture of so much with theory as with the 
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2 
“Popular Science” and suggesting that the mind, 
_ Josing its sense of the mystery of God, is finding a new ‘mystery—that of 

“San machine whose intricacy gets increasingly beyond | him. Then Sir V i 
a liam Roberts in an address given in 1897 suggests that every art reaches a a 

ce. climax and then decays while science has no limits to its cumulative progress. 

s _ Winterton Curtis 1 in “The Further Growth of Science” notes that Ger- 

2 _ vany’s big threat to England’s industrial supremacy prior to 1914 was in a 
the organization of scientific research and the rapid technological advance 
founded thereon. The volume contains : a penetrating segment from Karl 

Pearson’s Grammar of Science, and two pietistic deliverances by Robert A. 3 


Millikan. Two selections from John Herman Randall ¥ s Our Changing 


bw German Museum at Munich—and- 
offer a highly ‘significant and stimulating essay on n “The Coming of the 
Machine.’ Conway Coe and Waldemar -Kaempffert discuss patents and 
a the promotion 1 of invention. In | a brief essay on n “The Field of Business 
_ Administration,” Leon Carroll Marshall presents an intriguing and excel- 


dent example of the approach of institutional economics to the problem. 


- Arthur Salter states the case for economic planning; E. G. Nourse discusses 
_ the mechanization of agriculture and suggests that the reduction in the . 
number - of independent farmers incompetent to deal with a complex market _ 
and credit structure. and an increasingly technical agronomy in favor of 
‘ fewer but more competent farm ‘Managers may be a good thing; « and Felix 
Frankfurter : summarizes Justice Holmes’ constitutional philosophy par- 
ticularly in relation to property. Wesley C.. Mitchell’ s thoughtful address 
at the Harvard Tercentenary, ‘ ig ‘Intelligence a and the Guidance of Economic 
Evolution,” is reprinted; and the volume closes with “The Role of Science 


a the Solution of Social Problems,” by Winterton C. Curtis. tah Ps 
#2 _ The general theme of the book swings about scientific progress, , the re- id 


3 
technological and the apparently increasing lag 


‘social control. Several of the ‘men whose writings are represented at- a 


f 
ea a wrestle, none too successfully, with either educating engineers for a Ls 


"greater: role in control positions | in ‘social. institutions, or disciplining the ee 


_ public i in general and leaders i in particular i in more objective and | scientific 


- modes of thought. In a selection near the end, Robert E. Doherty says: | 
“One of the greatest educational fallacies I know is the assumption that the 
ability to solve problems in the field of physical science implies such ability 
social and economic affairs.” Some of the essays illustrate the point 
notably tl those by Compton and Millikan. But this does not prove the social q 


‘scientist to be a great deal better | off, as the contributions mn Harold 


in n all, the is profitable ‘reading. It deals, general 
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for Research i in Pp. 115. $1. 


This book describes an ‘experiment in collection of statistics in 
China, addition, it has been written as an interesting human document 
- which paints a dramatic picture of China. Not only will the vital statistician. 
find it of interest, but also the sociologist, the and all. all — 
care for the welfare of f the Chinese. 


The a actual work was: by D. _T. a ag of 
e College, who § grew up in one of the areas investigated. He is at the s same 
a scientist who knows his subject and a native of the area; conse- 
2 “$34 — quently the value of the project is amplified | by his i intimate knowledge o of 


- Pog area chosen for the study is in n Kiangyin County, located not far i: 


ges approximately 20,000 


inhabitants. Itis believed fairly. ofa much 
Coal The people investigated are for the € most part dependent ‘upon agri- f 
culture, except for a small number who live on trade and commerce. The — a 
villages are uniformly small, some consisting of little more than twenty 
or thirty families. The standard of living of the people is uniformly low, — 
= -_ being so poor as to have only sufficient food to keep body and soul 7 
=e On the whole, the people have but little work to do i in the winter ~ 4 : 
since the district is largely agricultural, and they work long hours in the 
summer to produce their food and other needs. __ n Apel, 13, by «visit 
_ The actual field work of this project was started in April, 1 1931, by a visit 
to all the villages, i in which Chen explained his work and tried to. eet 
ae acquainted with persons who were willing to act as registrars. Several 
factors militated against him. People who are hungry cannot be greatly . 
interested i in vital statistics, but rather in things \ which 1 will | help them, such 
i. e as food, clothing, money. On the v whole, the people a are superstitious. The 
word “death” was forbidden i in some as an word to men-— 


train the 180 reporters who the data. 
“a No attempt will | be made to summarize the statistical 
‘census. These are concentrated in chapters: on marital conditions, birth — 
Tate, death rate, migration. On the whole, the data describes a picture | a 
_ unbelievable poverty, linked with over-population of the land eo 
_ the mysterious fountain-head of our philosophy and the deepest wisdom — 
in the world, has been brought down | by the super-abundant breeding of | 


i 


a 


| 
| 

— 

which would in the levy of additional tances 
used in this study were of five different t — 
— 
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mistic view regarding the probable improvement of standards of living 


_ The principal criticism of the work from the standpoint of the scientific Poin 
with which i it deals i is a lack of evaluation of t the goodness of the data 
as itself. Material of this’ character is bound to be, at best, rather poor in 
ory quality, and i ‘it seems highly important that its a should have a 
ee oe is too bad that the book was published j in a manner which makes it 
appear as a poorly done job of printing. . If the appearance had been more 
- 2 pleasing, it would probably attract more readers interested in the general 
ial philosophy | of China. Without doubt, the contents of the book are 
of the attention of statisticians, sociologists, a ina. 


Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics 


Probability, Statistics and Truth. By VON Mises, 
NeyMaN, D. Suott, E. _ Rasinowirscu. ‘New York: The 


Co., 1 Pp. xvi+32 
During recent years there has been an increase of interest in theory. 
‘of probability and its applications in statistics, physics, and other 


' a of science. Within the last twenty years, the underlying concepts in the 
ae theory of probability have been critically examined by various mathema- Re 
é ticians. Several schools of thought have arisen. . The earliest of these newer 
schools of probability started with the publication of several articles by 
von Mises in 1919. The line of approach taken by von Mises is characterized : ie 


a close adherence to statistical frequencies. The theory is constructed 


aa by assuming the existence of indefinitely prolonged statistical sequences, 
called Kollektivs, satisfying two important conditions: (1) that the rela- a 


_ of the sequence “approach a definite limit as ” increases indefinitely; (2) oe 
_ that this limiting value remain the same for any subsequence which can vbe ; 
chosen ‘ ‘at random’ ” from the original sequence, that is, chosen by any 
ee method which depends only on the positions of elements which are pe aoe ee: 
. A great, deal of controversy has arisen over the question of whether or not _ 
(2) can be rigorously “‘mathematized.”’ Considerable headway, however, 


has been made ‘book direction by Copeland, Ww ald, others. 


matical manner, with his of The lectures which have the 


atistical 


— 
ff 
| 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
7 hute determined trom the frst _y elements 
— 


Fins ja of the underlying. notions of probability, its definition and us use-_ 
4 ed in interpreting mass phenomena and repetitive events. T he last 
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€ In the first three lectures ares the author goe goes at considerable length i into the 


use- 


- three lectures deal with the « question of application of the principles ate 
to various fields. Particular emphasis is placedon the role played by 
: the Ke Kollektiv i in all of the applications. | Before probability theory can be 


a applied to a given system of statistical data, the author points out the 


tions of a Kollektiv. In st spite of the well-known mathematical difficulties | 
44 _ inherent i in this problem, the principle involved is widely recognized, i intui- 


tively at least, by those who are aware of the usual limitations and possi- _ 


bilities of making inferences from ‘ ‘samples”’ of observations about “popu- 


lations’ ’ from which the samples a are supposed to have arisen. The lectures 
a e profusely illustrated by examples within the experience of non-mathe- 2 = 


smecessity. of verifying whether or not the system of data satisfies the condi- ee 


peer readers. Short summaries have been frequently inserted i in the text be 


n conven- 
‘taal memmationl in fifteen propositions, , and an extensive list of books, 
_ papers, and peers notes for supplementary reading is s included at the 
_ Those interested non-tech sical ac punt 
one > of the | newer er schools of thought | in the theory of probabili 
he Lord Helps Those: 


ple 
lems through Co-operation. By Bertram B. New York: 


‘This. book is a description of the the poverty-stricken 
parts o of Nova Scotia through cooperative organizations among the fisher- —a 
men, miners and farmers. The impetus was given by two men in St. 


ae 
Francis Xavier University, J J. Tompkins and M. M. Coady. These two 


materials for the study of their problems. It was an rather 
y promotional program. After the groups had thoroughly studied the prob- = 


Bes and the methods used j in other countries to solve similar | om these 


b 
ther these 

~ people. The two ‘educators ¥ were not satisfied to stop ) with economic better- a 

ment through the development of cooperatives, but have used their educa- a 

_ tional methods to inspire the people to rebuild their shabby houses, beautify : 

communities, and develop the cultural standards of life. 

___ The story of th these experiments is fascinating. The author | believes | that a e 


¥ getting the people to work their o own way out of the morass of al 
- ne by the the middlemen and great corporations, real democ 


pod 


Ses. 


= 


— 


| 
i = ha 
im = 
3 


psychiatric ‘and a habit which may ‘possibly 

been acquired b by association v with the art. of medicine. The 110 charts and _ 
84 tables illustrating this book: place i itina distinct and almost unique niche 
ee among reports of psychiatric investigations. Believing that the average @ 
2 patient has become the forgotten man of psy chiatry a and that a sociological — = 
_ and administrative analysis of mental disorders as a mass situation is essen 

tial for a proper understanding | of a problem which involves a half | million — 

- hospitalized cases annually, the author of this book has attempted a a quanti- 
= tative description of the approximately ninety thousand patients admitted 
to the hospitals | for the mentally diseased i in Massachusetts from 1917-1933. 

verify information con- 


ing ; the seventeen- -year recor 


in and the data. Moreover, the 110 and 84t cables 


indicate an | attempt to in as readable a manner as 

is that | efforts been t to a considerable degree 

‘fluctuate it in an n approximately similar manner. ree oa 


The main analysis is concerned with the relationship of age, nativity, ne 


_ alcoholism, and marital status to the development of mental disorders and 
the ‘clinical diagnoses by which such disorders are classified. The reader is 
. z given both a cross-sectional view of the interrelationships o of these factors — 
and a view of the changes in these se relationships o over time. 
‘The author divides the period from 1917-1933 into a number of subperiods 
_ characterized by the following: World War, ‘Demobilization, Prohibition, 
 Post- War Depression, Business Recovery, Increasing Unemployment, and 
Depression. Fluctuations in the number of admissions are interpreted | 
the immediate result of the existence of these conditions. 
a = of National Prohibition in 1920 is considered to have caused the drop i in — 
a the admission rate from. 85 in 1919 to 72 per 100,000 population i in Ty 
while the incre eased amount of bad liquor combined with the Post-War _ 
ae 


‘if 
if 
been deve eredemoralizing, wll 
study of 89,190 Cases. xxiv} 486.0 hi 
tained in d of admissions to mental hospitals in 
MassachuSetts: Some Tirtteatron oF ven years were consumed in merely 
ay 
ome 


ind the conclusions drawn them are eal — 

~ Human behavior is sufficiently complex an and our present culture is suffi- | 
ciently complicated so that, in retrospect, a fertile imagination can find i 
apparent ‘relationship between changes in behavior and a wide variety of 


_ social phenomena. Moreover, it is usually possible to formulate alternative 


interpreted | as the result of unemployment which decreased the amount | 
of money available for liquor. Unfortunately for this explanation, the num- | 
ae of alcoholics increased among admissions without psychoses during the ¥ 
same period, but this is interpreted as showing that. such people | continued 
to drink in spite of unemployment, tight money, and depression. sen 
x In the absence of data concerning the population exposed to risk, much © 
of the e analysis i is based upon percentage distributions of the characteristic . 
of the admissions. It can be shown readily that such percentage ge distribu- 
tions frequently completely misrepresent the actual relationship of the 
phenomena under study. Those conclusions which appear to be valid are 
so in spite of the statistical methods used rather than because of them. ie 
a A successful attempt is made to develop elaborate explanations for what 
_ appear to a poor fluctuations in the data which may very well result 
from the way statistics of mental diseases are compiled. Asa result, te 
book is unnecessarily long and replete with inconsequential eee. 
The concluding chapter discusses the question of whether or not 
asing in the ae and is by fi far the best in the — 
Critique of Russian Statistics. By Corin New York: : The 


From i its title one would ju idge this book to be an 
= statistics. It is definitely not this, but rather represents an attempt ae 
- to determine the national income or income | pet capita in Russia at various PS: 
book is made up mainly of a series based on figures 
= derived from many sources, relating to different dates, and sometimes of _ 


4 


: doubtful validity. There is little or no systematic comparison of Russian a 
_ Statistics with statistics from other sources, and little systematic compari- 
as a test of consistency. . Terms are efesse in n different parts of the book with a 
different meanings or coverages and sometimes with meanings 
he not generally accepted by workers i in the field of statistics. On page 52, for id 
the author compares “ “the number industrial unemployed 
: 


| Depression resulted in a rate of 77 in 1921 and 82 in 1922. The temptation 
2 to attribute a causal relationship to two indices which fluctuate in time 
very great and one which is not easily overcome, as the number (cla 
| deve 
a 
oof th 
Gray 
| 
repr 
= 


= 


BOOK F REVIEWS in 
“throughout with what he terms “equivalent unemploy ment’ 


rural Russia, by which he seems to mean the excess of agricultural workers — 


3 (classified in accordance with the - usual European procedure) over an un- 


known author’s estimate of the smaller number of persons who 


CowpEN. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., +» 1939. Pp. xxxi+944. $4. 
fe This j is a good statistical text, although perhaps not at the elementary — 
level for which it is intended. Even after the omission o oO! 
designated as. optional, the remaining material would provid ean extremely — 
year’s” work for the beginning student. The book is probably better 
= 


adapted to an intermediate course. is also an excellent reference for those 


who studied general statistics some years ago and have not kept up with © 
>. the applications of the newer parts of statistical theory. These methods are 
introduced along \ with ‘their more familiar alternatives: and are illustrated 
og with great clarity. A majority of the illustrative examples are from the — 


field of economics, but a good many are from sociology. Salamon — 


things as the collection and analysis of data, tabulation, graphic presenta- 
_and statistical fallacies. Relatively early in the book we find x? 
developed (in connection with curve-fitting), a fairly general discussion of | _ 
_ moments (in connection with dispersion, skewness, and kurtosis), and a an 


y _ The authors devote more than a hundred pages to such fundamental 


- application of the analysis of variance. However, the treatment of these 


4 concepts is such that they should not be stumbling-blocks for the student. - 
There are two valuable chapters the and of 


tables include a among others: values of ¢ for given en degrees of freedom and at 
a specified levels of significance; values of z at the . 05, .o1, and .oor | points — 

_of the distribution of z for specified values of m and 7 m3 a corresponding table P 

F; a for L. are no exercises for the student. 


book entitled ‘ “Graphic Methods for Presenting Facts.” The new book 
_ represents a decided | departure from the 1914 edition, due to its smaller 


type of printing, and general arrangement. 2 


The 620 illustrations shown are accompanied by explanatory and critical 


reader the full we aces of his. criticism; in some cases he a omitted it t all 


= at 

notes. In numerous instances, however, the author has failed to give the 


— 
—, 
— 
—— 
 _ 
ABS — 
ABS —— 
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Among_ the numerous illustrations w: whicl 
good examples of graphic presentation because of their visual and 


are those prepared the National Industrial Conference 


“with recent developments i in this special field of yi presentation whi 
unfortunate illustrations can be found in 

of the N Board and Works 

pe Ati is interesting to note that no reference is made to the “Vienna Method” 
a of pictorial presentation. Whether or 1 not we agree with the effectiveness of 
this method, attention should have been called to Dr. Otto Neurath’s work. 

5 ae conomy of space prevents a detailed chapter by chapter analysis. The 
book i is divided into two Principal parts, namely, “How to read a chart” — 3 
. 3 and “How to make a chart.” The appearance of the volume has suffered by — be: 

a the i ¢ insertion c of prominent colored decorative e designs at the top — 4 
conclusion and in Justice to Mr. 


By. 
Desert News: Press 


Pogrom. By Max L. Berces, translated from the Ben 
; a MIN R. Epstein. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
T. he Few in the Literature of England to the End of the roth Century. By Mo: 
TaGU Frank Mopper. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication of 


= 


fe aa None of these books is, strictly speaking, a sociological study, but i in 
= varying degrees they provide materials of interest to the sociologist. Mod- 


— der’s S book i is written in scholarly objectivity; Cold Pogrom i: isa a socio-psyc! cho 


with a sense of tra 


_trayst the drama ofa European one 
ismiss it as puerile, were it not for the obvious sincerity of the correspond- _ 


nce and the tragedy back of the boy’ s futile efforts to escape | the scene of ff = 


= 


ies 
Pp 4 ed “Pictorial Unit Bar Charts” is deficient by a wide = his 
upe 
ang 
believes that the present publication does not excel the 
| Beats “Simmons. Salt Lake C 
i 
| 
Se 
fe 
oH = 


street. It presents: in n simple « objective terms the real rather t than 


stereoty Pp -j 
history, his achievements, his cultural characteristics and religious faith, in 
his contributions to , American life, and in his desire to cooperate more fully | 


his neighbor American community. If it offers read 


while these well-known and students. 
Pogrom is a true-life story, Woven into a a novel as it were 


_ happening to one family, of the i impact of po tality and immorality 
‘upon cultured, morally sensitive, ‘politically in the main inactive 


And where whole: families ; are e extinguished, r not by stones, staves, and dre, 
but by death self-inflicted, now in sheer desperation, now in sorrowing- 
; _ anguish, now in heroic and yet shame-faced protest against shameful prost i 
tution of justice, it is cold pogrom! 
__ Modder’s book, with an introduction by Howard Mumford d Jones of 
a Harvard, is a ‘significant study i in the history of English literature, whether 
_ from Gentile or Jewish pen. The sociologist will perhaps be chiefly inter- E 
ested i in the historical study i it provides and i in the 


_ background,” 
there i is no attempt at is considerable 


- scriptive material on Jewish personality types and the response of the Jew, 
to his ‘London environment, of immediate interest to the 


C. Reckess. New Y 


Tt must require unusual courage, a 


long: list of criminological works published ‘the last ‘There 


was once a time, not more than twenty years ago, when it was a relatively 
mple matter to make a selection from the extant v volumes on criminology, L 


ut today | there i is hardly a a publisher’s list in the college field that doesn’t | 
on crime or that hasn’ t one in prospect. Because of th 


BOO REVIEWS = sss 
— 
— 
_ 
— 
ow, at once suggest problems for sociological analysis. There is 
: 
— 


increasing shelf ed, 
self-defense, to arrange i in an of i importance. e. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, Reckless’s Criminal Behavior ranks near the top — 


n adequacy of coverage, comprehensiveness © of treatment, and ‘thorough. — 


_ From the very outset, Reckless recognizes: the inconclusiveness of most 
ee Passes for criminology i in this country. Neither theory | nor fact are 
convincing in the causation, or pre- 


that faces the multitude of inevitable variations that charac-. 
es terize that kind of behavior which we label criminal. Consistent with this S 
the au author drops all pretensions to a definitive discussion on causation and 
—— two immediate alternatives to a “frustrated etiology of crime”: either 
ee. we can place greater reliance on 1 attempting the more possible determina- 
tion of differential risks or liabilities for crime, such as can be found for rage, fae 
ear race, sex, class, region or area, companionship as well as for isolable family, 7 
and economic conditions, and mental and constitutional traits,” 
or we can undertake “the investigation of the behavior sequences or proc. _ 
esses by which individuals become criminal and develop criminal careers.’ 
His conclusion concerning this latter alternative—‘* ‘it would mean that 
criminological study by statistical and observational methods would con- > a 
_ form to something akin to the astronomical approach to the study of heav- 
enly bodies, whose behavior i in time and space can be accurately 


science that will yield more rather than less insight and understanding. : 
. Reckless’s s four-chapter discussion of causation, not all of it historical by Po, 
re any m means, seems to belie both the content ond tenor of this conclusion. a: 
This volume presents perhaps the most thoroughgoing discussion ofcrime = 
~ Prevention 1g singe that has yet appeared in a comprehensive work on on 
ere may be an honest difference of opinion as to whether 


rather than the mere acquaintance which, too 

has been affected by other writers. His distinction between treatment and 

-s prevention programs is essentially valid and sets a worthy precedent. As is “s 

so many other areas of which he > treats, | there re is a vitality ar and a 

e here which reflect the author’s practical concern with the every 
of his material. additional chapters of the 
wee! 


inal Beko cannot ibe overlooked an honest student of the 


wha 
lik 
ofp 
@ 
: 
= 


there are any in this who do: not understand 
. what parole is, how it is viewed by various professional groups, what t prob- = 
wi 
ee lems are faced by parole administrators who take their jobs seriously, what cy. = = 
_ difficulties lie in wait for the parolee, what the weaknesses of parole are, and 
what parole n may be in the future, this highly readable and genuinely human 
volume will provide the answers. LaRoe, a socially-minded attorney and 


3 Chairman of the Board of Indeterminate Sentence and Parole of the ‘Dis- > 
triet in his Author’s Note | that “the principal 


eo hen hes enters into a discussion of the etiology of crime 
he goes off the deep end magnificently. Thus, poverty, unemployment, 
: ~ liquor, and bad home conditions are listed as causes of crime. Do away with — 
poverty, liquor, unemploy: ment, and | bad home conditions and we get Rich- 


WwW hitney, Judge Manton, Samuel Insull, and Sutherland’ ‘celebrated 


| Throughout the the pure white thread of volun- 
_ tarism and ethical evaluations of the “worthiness” of the individual to be a 
paroled. Despite all the scholarly noddings | over prognostic ta tables, 


This reviewer cannot share LaRoe’ convictions that i im 


and insist st upon ‘the soundness 


- of individualized treatment and at the same time insist upon strict conform- 
to rules and regulations regardless of individual differences, aptitudes, 
a temperaments, interests, etc., the parolee might as well have his number Es 
appeared among official documents, memoranda, | 


have n merely the with parole lock- 


gnorant and on which parolee to o apply or turn off the 
n other words, technical knowledge must be relevant to his job, and his 


~ methods, techniques, and approaches r must be in terms of the sp cific | 
parolee and not in terms of the fiats established by: a 
at 


temporary European criminologists combined With a rigor 
ials of criminology makes this an indispen- 
| — 
— 
scientific parole system must be based 
ywled f human adaptive mechanisms than we n 
future may be completely ignorant of academic crimi 
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and mechanical procedure and handed down by an administrative i 


matter: how efficient 1 it may be. And this requires an 
Attomey- General’s s Survey of has ; added his 
University of Pennsylvania 


and the Race Problem. Ed. by Epa 


= 
he ‘Family i in the United States. By E. 
University of ‘Chicago Press » 1939. Pp. xxxli +686. 

S 


Black We orkers and the By Horace Cayron and 
Ka 

Mrrcuet. Chapel Hill, N. C.: niversity of 1939. 

aa 

a 


Black Folk: w. By W. EB Du Bors. 


Phila elphia Main Line Negro— —A Social, Economic, and Educational 
o Survey. By Marvin E. Porcu. Pottstown Pa.: Feroe Printing Co., | 


Pp. 125. 1. 5° (cloth), $1 00 (pap. 
Ne egro , Slave Re Revolts in the United States, , 1526-1860. By HERBERT APTHEKER. _ 
NewY York: International Publishers, 1939. Pp. 72. 4 


the essay of and the Race Problem, 

says t that race relations are generally the product of migration and con- 
quest. ’ _ These relations are “the relations of s strangers; of peoples who are_ 
associated primarily for secular and practical purposes; for the exchange of 
goods and services. They are otherwise the relations of people | of diverse 

races and cultures who have been thrown together by the fortunes of war, 


_ and who... . have not been sufficiently knit together by i intermarriage and 


Bet ont te to constitute a a single ethnic (and moral) community . 

Race relations exist on different levels; namely, ecological, economic, pelt 
‘Zz personal and cultural, and ° ‘change upon “7 ace level will invariably 
have repercussions . . upon every other.” 

In discussing “ ‘Competition and the Racial Division of L -abor,” Reuter 


Sz. 


4 claims that the Negro has the advantage over the poor white because of his a 


the dominant whites, and his ability to adjust himself realistically to the | 
it is. In his opinion the poor white is being pushed below the | 
* Negro i in the social scale, and the result of this may | be that | evel inthe 
: Negro will come to constitute an intermediate caste between 
J. Holmes is very ‘cautious in the fature numerical 


—_ 
— 
4 
= 
den 


Bae ships ps of ‘trees. and whites in the United States. L ike most + — 
2 of Population t trends, he feels that the Negro will be an mene 
ea element i in this « country tet a long time. The two races now seem to are 

_ about the same stabilized rate of multiplication. While later rates will de- a 

upon a number of factors, including birth control, psychological 

factors, conquest of disease, immigration, industrial changes, education, 


and possible wars, the most important one is the Negro’ future in| 


southern agriculture. If Negroes should migrate in large numbers to a 8 


cities in coming, years it seems may _ deaths i in this po opulational group © 
Rupert Vance shows that while Negro farmer’s position is not en- 
viable, two things are continually happening: he is 1 improving his. ‘status 
(by 1920 only 29 pe percent of Negro males engaged in agriculture were 
4 laborers, 58 percent were tenants, and 13 percent were owners), and he is _ 
_ leaving the land. Vance feels that the problems common © 'o tenancy exceed — 


in importance the racial problems, oe 


stave ti of race conflict are discussed i in Guy Johnson’ S essay. . Types « of 
slave behavior which produced conflict ar are e classified as: the 1 pattern of “a 


or property of whites; and the | of action. 
and other varieties of conflict continued during the Civil War years and Bes 
Reconstruction and made the latter period “ a prolonged race riot. = 


dence in r race relations persisted after Reconstruction, but. 
‘recently, due mainly to the development of a ‘separate Negro society. John- 


was shifted from a er Pacadietee to a vertical position. The Negro is not yet 
“a racial or national | minority, ” although he is on the way to becoming one. a 
When that time comes, , according to ] Johnson, racial conflict will not 
_ disappear, but will simply take on new forms, ae 
se Warner and Allison Davis offer definitions of status, social posi- 
_ tion, , rank, caste, and class, and compare East Indian caste with American ae 
- caste. Their interpretation of Southern society is based on a recent field i at 
inwestigation in the lower South. Controls used by the upper caste to 
ain its privileged position, , classes within the two castes, the clique — 
‘structure within each class, and relationships are specified by 
: The editor traces the development t of the plantation ; as a 
as an industrial and political institution, and indicates how it produced “a ae 
a cultural and moral order. The inter- personal r relations of planters, over- Bee 


- seers, , slaves, poo whites, and free Negroes provide materials for the anly 


‘ ‘The reviewer feels that there is good reason to believe that many of the | 
verbal responses of whites given by Copeland i in “The Negro as a Contrast | 
Conception’ ‘i are sentiments about * - ‘the Negro” in the ak abstract. In many ~~ 


concrete ca cases the actual relationships: with the verbal- 


— 
— 
| —— 
| — 
— 
— 
— 
| 
— 
— 
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oe at is true, it t is quite possible that he, like a | area of white writers, exag- 
__ gerates the inner conflict of the mulatto. Frazier finds that most middle — 
 - Negroes in the South are stable persons, and that it is only i in the = 
Rake a North where middle class Negroes “ ‘do not enjoy a privileged position be- 
the walls of racial ‘Segregation that one may find considerable insta- 
in _personality (The Negro Family in the United 
Modifications i in the patterns of race have been 
. A curring in recent years, according to Charles S. Johnson, because of econo 
ic changes, , technological developments, increasing urbanization of t 
: er: Negro, and greater realism on the part of the younger generation of white 


Southerners with respect to all social problems. 
Frazier’ 's brilliant account of the stresses and strains to which the ‘Amer. 
"ae ican Negro family has been subjected begins with the slave family and ends 

: a9 with the present-day urban 1 Negro | family. In spite of popular notions to the 


contrary, wide variations in sexual and familial behavior within and be- — 


tween social classes always have been characteristic of American Negro 
life. The trend since emancipation has been en away from the maternal to the : 
— the emancipated, and the equalitarian types of the family. The __ 
Negro father’s interest in his family has increased as he has acquired = 
property. razier shows that the instability of many urban Negro families 
is due, not to any inherent racial traits, but to poverty, lack of parental — 
"supervision of children, absence of family traditions, social mobility, and 
_ the impact of urban. life in general upon the rural type of Negro amily 
and culture, With urbanization the acculturation of the American Negro 
sh - has gone on apace, especially in the economic and family spheres. The sex a ; 
— mores of the white population are being absorbed, and new social 


classes are formed. The competition and whieh ac- 


= Frazier feet age the assimilation of the Negro ‘ ‘will proceed ai 

_a different basis from that in the past . _. Negroes and whites i in the same wie 

occupational classes are being drawn into closer association .... | 
associations .. . are facilitating the assimilation of o nly | the more formal | 

5 aspects of white civilization ; but there are ‘signs that intermarriage in athe 

future will bring about a fundamental type of assimilation. 

Three  industries—iron and steel, meat t packing, and railroad c r shops— 

| re selected by Cayton. and Mitchell for their study of the unionization of 
Negro workers in mass-production industries. Most of this unionization 
4 _ ‘occurred during the New Deal, ‘so o Black We orkers and the New a 


= the Negro has » played an important role in the new labor organiza 


and company unions | 


con 
Til the 
— 
= 
“Nov 
situ 
ay 3 = 
er: 
ess secure than in former years. At the same time, the black proletariat 1s | 
iby acquiring the outlook of industrial workers rather than the ideals and for 
| 
tions. campaigns of A.F.L., C.1.0., Co ~pair 


described with the C.1.O. coming off best, in the 
_of the authors. A study of the relation of the social structure of the Negro — 
community to the social structure of the whole community not only re- 
_ vealed that most upper-class Negroes are opposed to unionization, but that | ao 
‘in many cases they have been \ used by the w white elite to block Negro — ae 
la abor « organization. One of the most interesting types in the Negro elite is _ 
the so- called ‘ ‘welfare worker,” an invaluable wrench in the company’ #8 
union- n-wrecking tool kit. Other handy implements are Negro preachers and 
editors, most of whom are perfectly “sound.” The N.U.L., the N.A.A.C. 
_ and the National Negro Congress have not been able to assume leadership 
. of the labor union movement, so the authors propose the formation of a 
Uni ted _ Negro T rades organization s similar to the United Hebrew Trades — 
“organization. This U.N.T. would work with existing -A.F.L. and C.1.0. 
unions, but in case these organizations refused to accept Negroes, the 


= U.N.T. would form competing —— and bring pressure for their inclusion = 
— Negro is a study of som 100,000 foreign-t born 


N 


4 


Reid is with the effects which their | 
ence has upon intra- -racial and inter-racial relations. Both of these racial ie 
angles are interpreted through the concepts of social structure and social 
a ‘process. The Negro alien faces the problems of all immigrants, but there _— 


also ‘some special complications for him. The West Indian background is 


no gre great help in adjusting to American life. .. For one thing, he comes froma 
= where he was a part of the racial majority to one where he is the | 
racial minority. addition, _the distinction between ‘ ‘colored’ and 
; “black” 'is less sharp here, and the ‘American color-class complex is not at all 
or paral ble to that of the West I Indies. These aliens, who have migrated for 
economic ‘reasons, come into conflict with American Negroes as they strive | be 
social position. T they many of their old cultural values, and 
church has played a role in preserving the of Negro 
“migrants, as well as in aiding their adjustment to American life. The ‘Negro 
immigrant, : smarting under ‘the: discrimination of whites and native- born 
accommodated to his situation by being energetic and 
Reid concludes that while. Negro immigrants have created problems for 
me the native Negro population, they have been a stimulating influence in_ 
_ American Negro life. In broadening the vision of American Negroes ll 
= contributed something to intra- racial unity, and henc 
future relationships between the races. 
a Du Bois is very ‘modest about his history of the pe peoples of the 
s saying that it is not a work of exact scholarship, but that it is, for the 
most part, “a body: of fairly well. ascertained truth.” The author describes 


e of ‘slave trade and its “consequences for 


| 
paints a vivid pict 


if 


on the Pedram in Haiti. The chapter ron the Negro i in the United 
States is noteworthy because of the treatment ‘it contains on the 


_ temporary American life. A major section of the book is devoted to a — 
tailed account of the colonization and Europeanization of Africa. 


Porch’s educational dissertation touches on the | nativity, spatial distri- 
bution, occupational ‘status, social and civic organizations, housing 
‘commodations, criminality, health conditions, relief records, community 
religious activities, and CCC camp participation of 6,083 Main 
Line Negroes, as well as : their public school situation. The treatment of the 
ode and economic data is elementary, with almost no discussion of the 
ees status is of the Negro i in the American social order. On the basis of the 


a that the author is even slightly acquainted with their critical work . 
__ Herbert Aptheker’ s brochure, Negro Slave Revolts in the United States al 
- ; 1526-1860, calls attention to such revolutionary activities of the slaves as 
Bs 
g sabotage, and ‘revolts. Slave revolts, and their effects, undoubtedly : 
have been inadequately reported and it is useful to have a fuller record of Fe 
B However, , this pro opagandistic booklet will be less interesting to many _ 


Introductory Study of 
Jr., and Lee Bipcoop. New ¥ 1939 


Sociology. By an Manvet Eu New York: - 


Rinehart, Inc., 1938, 1939. Pp. Xi +655. $3.75. 


The e b ooks s are rather reminiscent of the old-s -style orientation course 


where one expert vied with another in trying to cover his field with a few 
_ well-chosen words, and the student could scarcely see the tree for the leaves. a 
. Both books are highly eclectic, resort constantly to the tabulation device — 
(which can so often get the words but not the tune), and seem—in compari- — 
4 son with a a Ross, a Cooley, or a Maclver—rather perfunctory an and second- 
ee hand. The generai effect might have been helped by putting x the n names 
of the quoted authors in the footnotes with their book titles. Both books 


purpose of an introductory course is to lak sociology 
ae eens experience, this omission is unfortunate. 
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courses ‘included i in a modest It is clear, 
a forward, usually unprejudiced, usually dry reading. It is given to enlarge- _ 
a ment ¥ without corresponding illumination. - The questions are uninspired and re 
- most of them can be easily answered by reference to ‘the few preceding re 
“ pages. In the statistical discussion of divorce, no figures are given for coun- 
- tries other than the United States (p. 283). There are statistics on illegiti- 
macy, but the reader is allowed to conclude that these pastas indi a © 
true situation—which they do not (p. 287). 
General Sociology has a more animated style, 
__-vincing organization, and questions and projects a little less 
- pedestrian. Barring the limitations ; already mentioned, it is an able piece | 
; ag of work. But on page 207, the unwary reader is again led astray . Compara- 


tive illegitimacy Statistics are quoted from Social Disorganization, but their 


“The e reasons for s such a variance i in the e rates indubitably lie i in 
the in social stigma and legal, social, and economic dicability 
Ss to unmarried parenthood.” The authors have followed the excel- 
lent practice of including a critical bibliography at the end of each chapter, 
Be the remarks themselves are too brief and non-committal to induce the 
_ average s student to further "reading. In 1 no case do I find the limitations or | 
the bias or the ‘excellence of a book adequately indicated. For example, on > 
‘The Theory of the Leisure Class the comment is: “Portrays the oll 
‘the upper classes.’ Considers the ‘I 


mericans S. udy of of Oriental Ancestry. . By 
Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brother Inc., 


Americans in rae Mating is a textbook i 


— XXXIV with the i immigrant’s contribution to ‘America; the remaining 
meaty. -nine chapters 

migrant adjustment and ‘Outstanding features $ are: ‘drawing 
upon the whole world wide literature of the subject, including some unpub- 
lished materials, with abundant footnotes; theoretical framework sub- 


wy 


. 
rdinated concrete _ descriptive materials’ 


his subject; utilization of much-neglected mate- 
‘tials; absence of any treatment of immigration as such i in eit a 


— 
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+ Bea 
in the Making —The Natal His 
Immigrants. By W History of the Assimilation of 
“New York: D. Appleton- 
| 
2 
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the Unite States. By CLARK WissLer. New ork: Doubleday, 


— : > = 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 


ion 


marked and still be to the of this 
_ bibliography proper is brief and not well rounded, but gaps are covered by i 
cross references to more complete bibliographies. 
Americans in Process is a more limited, somewhat monographic study. 
To treat in 265 pages (there are 90 pages of notes) problems of race conflict uM a 
_ and processes and problems of assimilation, with some attention to histori- i 
cal backgrounds and population data— —for both Chinese and Japanese, both — 
- our West Coast and in Hawaii—is no small order, and the treatment a 
- becomes : at times somewhat sketchy i in both descriptive account and analy- ae 


a Its value is greatly enhanced by frequent drawing upon Survey of Race . 


Relations the Pacific Coast documents and life his- 


s for. Hawaii, the most study aveilable on the subject. 


= 


Doran and Co., 1940. Pp. xvit+319. 43. 


rn ‘The Indians of the United States have played ai an 1 important vores in the 
‘en history of white expansion in the New World. The Indian culture before, 
during, and, after this territorial forms the basic theme of this book. 
~ Wissler s starts with a ‘popular p picture of our knowledge of the origin and 
a growth of Indian culture. The earliest peopling of America by hunters, 
<: the “‘stone-boilers” still surviving in parts of California, the first ra 
rm ers, and finally the builders of the Ohio mounds and the Southwest pueblos _ 
are reviewed in popular s style, but the essential facts are incorporated. = 
the e description of the Indian cultures is arranged in order of linguistic | ee ae 
affiliations of tribes. The advantage of this over 


III is entitled the “Indian Way of Life” is a analy- 
“sis of the Indian a: as a hunter, the Indian and his attitudes towards the : 
whites. The effect on native culture of such gifts: as the gun, the horse, and ae 4 


Hiquor i is treated at some length. The book closes with a vie w of t the 


The book is frankly popular in ‘tone. 
eS relationships throughout i is, however, a ger ti angle. 
Yale University 
E. K. fom The Problem, Palo Alto: Stanford University 


a Press, 1934, and related monographs; and Romanzo Adams, / Inter-Racial | Marriage in in Hawaii, = 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Sociology of Races, Cultures, and ‘Human Progress: tudies i in 1 the > Rela- 


all of which were written or delivered p prior to 1922. In fact, this is actually 


a 1939 0 of a book first published in 1922 under the title: ‘The Futurism 


relations s since 


‘The « essays and are under five classifications: 


the futurism of young Asia, Asia and Eur-America, revolutions in China, _ 
tendencies i ‘Hindu culture, and young India (1905- 21). ~The first part 
| gives the reader a hint as to what is the Leitmotif of this work—viz., a 
of the colonial | policies of West and the “orientalisme in sci- 
ence of the East. Of the two, the p protest ; against the | practices and policies ; 
the West receives the more forceful treatment. 
_ Dr. Sarkar strongly objects, , and somewhat justifiably so, to the picture 
of “backward” Asia drawn by Western writers—members of the “master” 
races. Such writings are distorted and colored by the prejudices of their 
authors, he holds. Only ar an ethical and a psychological revolution can do 
away with the tragic race prejudice with which Eur-America is afflicted. a 
The greatest value of the book lies, however, in the explanation it offers 
a the national ideals of China and India during the. 1905-22 ‘Period. - | 
economic and intellectual, _which characterized Asia 
followingthe World War, | 
Connecticut College 
4 
Psycho-social Repression and Social- on.” By BURRILL FREED- 
1939, IX, 122. om 


holds it is the mass animation. of an infantile wish to 
overthrow the father.” Freedman denies this and considers the — ; 
under a number of headings such as repression ¢ of the nature of surplus value — 
: e life-instinct, socio-analysis, and class-sadism. He sees the Soviet 
Union as an increasingly heavy contributor t to the building | of democratic 
als. The article contains a ‘Gomary of the newer 
Gener Rev. By Warian New York: 


day, Doran and Co., 1939. Pp. $3.0 
Except for an extension of the treatment given 1 the physical sill 


f behavior and the introduction of a section devoted to pepe the 
revision follows the he plan of the original e edition. rm 


cutta: Chuckervertty, Chatterjee and Co., Ltd., 1939. Pp. x 
Bic 
<4 
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™ 3 is ‘still decidedly. popular, even to the e extent of of retaining the numerous 


_ Representing creative talent in ere drapery, his book i is 5 full of the 


zest in an elite with | new routines, means and rituals to learn. 


Work Engineering: An ‘Outline of Topics for and 
Appraisal. By June Purcert Guitp and ARTHUR ALDEN New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1939. Pp. xii +136. $1.75. 


| This i is a reprint (with some additions) of. the 1936 e e 


ates 


with the conventional community chest ugh it 
rf never! rises to the point of “considering such a question as whether the com- a a 
munity chests may not be atransitional form of charity doomed to disap- =. 
_ pear as soon as communities recognize that the problems with which com- A 
munity chests deal so inadequately are really public responsibilities 4g 
should be handled by the public i in much the same way as sewage, sanitation, — 
police, and f fire protection, i.e., by taxation. There is something about the - 
whole idea of charity which is rapidly becoming abhorrent to democratic eG 
Americans, particularly since community chests tend put an ever-in- 
DS 7 ime creasing burden upon those least able to pay. If one uses” “appraisal i 
< is title, he should face some of the basic questions implicit in his topic. This 
volume has eight good organization charts an excellent 


3 mei is easy to read—if your critical faculties aredormant. 


The ¢ German Ideology. By Kart Marx and Friepricu Encets, translated 


_ by R. Pascat. New York: Publishers, 1939. Pp. 


This first English I and III (‘ “Feuerbach” and ‘ ‘True 

Socialissa’ ’) of The German Ideology, completed 1846, is an important item 
for Marxist s scholars and scholars of Marxism. | It i is a critique ¢ of the young 

-Hegelians, and the authors’ initial attempt sy ystematically to ‘relate the 

intellectual, political, and eco 

a | Symposium on the Totalitarian State from the Standpoin s of History, Eco- 
nomics and Sociology. American Philosophical Society, 


_ This is No. 1 of Ve ol. 82 2 of the Proceedings of | the A 


Politics Thomas Woody on ““Totalitarian Education,” | 


of all fate and singing of technologic glory. 
> fort 
| 
pro 
1 
Bes 


“Totalitarian of f W ar e three articles comprise two- 


sociologist i in the panel and no discussion that most would call” 


2 


pers; how to use the library; selecting, delimiting, plannings the p paper; 
: how to take notes, , document, illustrate, organize, and actually write the - 


. The deals with bibliography for thirteen 


on material, in would get much better work, an 
d journals r might get research papers Presented ir in 


Statistical Dictionary of and By At 
J oh 


consequence missing, and many uncommon 

_ terms were noted. The definitions are usually s sharp, », clear, and satisfying. — 

Greek symbols are entered in their proper alphabetical | sequence. .T 
__ problem of variation in the use of the same symbol i is very simply ; met. = 

including: only well-standardized symbols. It is to be regretted that an 

. ia accessible reference was not appended to each definition so that more d 


i tailed information might be armas Sap found when n needed. Probably the 
main service 0 of such a 


Research Manual with Bibliographical Guide. By Ceci. 
4 
“74 and Sons, 1939. Pp. 


MARKETING I IN ‘OUR AMERICAN 


ECON OMY 


ate May 1940 issue of THE ANNALS | 
According ‘to the Editor, Howard T. Hovde, Ph.D., Professor 

_ Marketing at the University of Pennsylvania and Director of the pone 
_ Marketing Association, “the economies of large-scale production are possible 

é only through large-scale distribution; lower prices to consumers are made 

possible by integrated activities of and marketer. im 
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in Motion (8 articles); Costs and 

(3 articles) ; Social and Political Aspects (5 The Future 


“THE "AMERICAN | ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE Me 


| CHARACTER AND D PERSONALITY | 


| I mernationa Ps ycholo gical Quarterly 
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